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THROUGH FIELDS AFLOWER. 

O in the full sunshine. Theirs is not a beauty 
G that needs the glamour of dawn and dew. 
Through the long days of high summer earth has 
drunk sunshine and steeped herself in vital force. 
Now she gives it back tenfold. All her way-sides, 
her waste places, are flushed and gilded. Purple 
and scarlet and yellow run riot all over her face. 
Stubble is sown thick with tall stalks of evening- 
primrose —so thick, indeed, that the fine pale blos- 
soms gleam starwise over its green breadth of weeds. 
And what sweetness wells up from their powdery 
hearts—a heavy clinging fragrance that makes of 
the languid breeze the wafts of a censer! Each 
flower, too, uplifts a golden cross, as though na- 
ture’s priest, duly anointed to shrive the dying sum 
For she is dying, though her doom is writ in 
flowers. True, the rose remains, and laggard lilies 
linger in garden nooks. But here in the hedge-row 
the craven milk-weed, six weeks past blossom, flings 
a silky flag of truce to the coming conqueror au- 
tumn. And all about hill slope, pasture, and way- 
side wall golden-rod shimmers in masses of bra- 
zen yellow. Humblebees love it beyond all other 
flowers. Indeed, it is in some sort manna in the 
August desert to all winged things. Tiny butter- 
flies. white and yellow, haunt and hover about it in 
fluttering clouds. Honey-bees and the curious wood- 
wasps grow drunken upon its sweets. All day they 
cling, drowsing deliciously, to its blossoming plumes. 
Night even does not always sober them, though it 
bring dew heavier than a summer shower. 

Leave them undisturbed. A little while, and their 
lotus-eating must end. There are tenantless sprays 
aplenty to make a sheaf, in which you may set the 
iron-weed's umbel of richest purple. Surely Tyre’s 
own hue did not rival it. The law of compensation 
runs through all of nature’s works. The primrose, 
dying in daylight, yet perfumes a waking world. 
And this rough weedy stalk waves high above your 
head a crown for which “ royal” isall too poor a word. 
And what prince of holy church ever outglowed the 
cardinal -flower, now gleaming in slender scarlet 
beauty in the swales and along the runnels! In 
good neighborhood you find dittany, once sacred to 
Venus, and still accounted a potent philter by some 
simple folk who surely should know better. If 
there is magic, it must lie in the smell. The flower 
is minute, an ugly reddish-purple, and the reddish 
stalks and yellow-green leaves rarely grow higher 
than your hand. In the moist places, too, you find 
clematis, trailing drifts of green-white stars over 
whatever is within reach. No wonder it climbs and 
clings! Each leaf stalk is a tendril ready to lay 
hold of the smallest coign of vantage. No wonder 
either that it so covers the face of earth! Its seed is 
legion. Even now the first blossoming has changed 
to green feathery sprays that at the touch of frost 
will launch by tens of thousands their winged 
argosies. . 

Here be vagrants, stolen from prim garden beds, 
and laughing in light over their freedom. All this 
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fence corner is crowded with tall pink rocket. The 
rosy panicles nod saucily amid the tangle of wild 
grape and brier. What scent they have, what color, 
what robust richness of crowded bloom! A little 
way further you find poppies, a rank cluster, white, 
drooping, thick-fringed, exhaling the very breath 
of slumber from their deeply hidden hearts. Years 
ago a chance seed lodged in the root of a huge 
stump. It grew up, blossomed, and bore seed after 
its kind. It fell on good ground and safe, and now 
the mouldering wood is each summer a mound 
of white blossoms. A little later the gatherer of 
simples will come and cut poppy-heads to dry and 
mix through her hop pillows, that are the sov’reignest 
thing on earth for wakeful souls. If she leaves but 
one, there will still be a plentiful sowing for next 
year’s flowers. 

In number as the sands of the sea, in difference as 
the stars of the sky, the aster spreads her milky- 
way of blossom over field and wood and _ high- 
way and hedge-row. Here a tall clump waves its 
rims of purple and hearts of gold defiantly above 
your head; there a thousand small white sprays 
cover the earth at your feet. Between, each note of 
color, each gradation of size. If one star differeth 
from another in glory, how much more one star- 
flower! Small or great, they bloom and bourgeon, 
and in large part make up the glory of ‘‘ the happy 
autumn fields ”-—gorgeous autumn, whose harbinger 
and sign manual is burned in yellow and red on this 
green late-summer world. See that branching road- 
side walnut. All its leaves are pale gold. So many 
strew the earth beneath that you see the tracery of 
trunk and boughs, the more clearly that poison-ivy 
clothes them as with a garment, and all its leaves are 
the fine ruby crimson that some mystics make the 
true color of life. One who is fanciful might look 
and easily persuade him that he saw here a soul of 
fire burning through a golden shell. Blackbirds, 
though, have no eyrie fairer. A full hundred of 
them perch amid the red and yellow, and shatter the 
sweet silence with jarring cries. They know, these 
small creatures, that growth is past, fruition at hand. 
Before the garnering is ended they will wing away, 
nor be seen again till a new summer shall blush 
along the hills. 


MONEY IN THE POCKET. 

ii is noticeable, in the general enlargement and enlighten- 

ment of women, that an almost universal cry has gone 
up in relation to the treatment of wives by their husbands 
as regards pocket-money, It is not the wives that are suffer- 
ing who have made the outcry, by any means; il is women 
whose incomes are their own and ample, whether inherited 
or earned by themselves, who, looking at their sisters who 
have not a cent that they can call their own, but who love 
their husbands too well to complain of it, have lifted up 
their voices as to the meanness and injustice of it all. 

The number of marriages where there is a recognition of 
mutual right, where the wife is at perfect liberty to spend 
according to her discretion, where she is not forced to feel 
under obligation for money—the number of such marriages is 
very limited; and the number of very different marriages, 
where the wife goes without rather than ask, or asks shame- 
facedly or cringingly or sullenly, or helps herself in the dark, 
makes up the balance. It is no wonder that many a nice 
bright girl, who has become self-supporting and knows the 
comfort of freedom in the matter of spending money, hesi- 
tutes, and needs a very strong attraction before she is drawn 
into marrying any one; thus shutting off from the race the 
very force and talent which it needs in mothers. 

And it is no wonder, either, that under this system women 
are so impressed with the recognition of inferiority as to feel 
themselves practically slaves, and acquiesce in the fact in a 
manner. What such a submissive and subordinate condi- 
tion in a mother may mean for her child is easily apparent; 
and we feel that the advancement of humanity has been in 
spite of such a condition of things, by reason of its own 
inherent force, and has been sadly hindered upon the way. 

If a wife has not sufficient wisdom to know when to spend 
mouey in accordance with her own and her husband’s means, 
she has not sufficient wisdom to keep a house or to bring up 
children, aud she should not, in fact, be allowed to marry. 
Of a man having a wife of discretion, yet still unwilling to 
let her spend as she sees fit, it may be said that he has no 
business to marry and establish a household, unless he can 
afford a housekeeper and a housekeeper’s wages, and pay 
those wages to the wife every Saturday night, or at such 
other time as she chooses. A woman who combines in her- 
self, as the majority of wives do, the offices of housekeeper, 
cook, chamber-maid, governess, nurse, and seamstress, ought 
to have something more than her clothes and the title of mis- 
tress in recompense. When she is discharged from any of 
these offices and has a servant of her own whose wages are 
regularly paid, it is still something of a humiliation to her to 
see that person with more money than she has herself, able 
to please her whim in purchases, always with a dollar or two 
in her pocket, ready for the emergency of charity or gift or 
expenditure, while she herself, in that rank and condition 
where more is expected of her, is unable to take a ticket for 
this affair or give a coin to that beggar or send to a shop for 
a purchase till she has humbly asked for the money. And 
it is not alone the mortitication, the vexation, the suffering, 
thus caused the wife which is to be taken into account in 
this business; it is the evil effect which it has upon the chil- 
dren, who iu this regard see their mother not so much a ser- 
vant asaslave. Of what weight must her counsels and ad- 
mouition be to the children, when they cannot help knowing 
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that the father, the one in authority, whose opinion is law, 
whose word an edict, holds her in such poor consideration 
that he cannot trust her to spend money? 

What did he mean if at the altar he used the words, 
‘‘with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” if he now doles 
her out by beggarly degrees what by oath and contract then 
became her own? If marriage is a sacrament, as some hold, 
and by a great mystery the two become one, certainly she is 
as much the one as he, and has the same rights, And if it 
is a civil contract, as others hold, then her rights are equal 
to his own under the contract, and he is defrauding her of 
them in not allowing her free and equal access to the family 
funds. And if she really is a person not fit to be trusted 
with money, he should pay the penalty of his want of wis- 
dom in selecting a fool for a wife, and in money matters it 
should be distinctly understood that he is not acting as her 
husband or her partner, but as her guardian. 

Yet it is safe to surmise that out of the whole world of 
wives there are very few who would not spend money, if re- 
sponsibility concerning it were placed upon them, as wisely, 
as filtingly, and as unselfishly as their husbands do; and in 
our opinion it is plain that with a fairer division of the 
power and responsibility in relation to money, family life 
would be uplifted, the influence of mothers enlarged, and 
the lives of the children—the husbands and wives of the 
future—would be advanced and ennobled. 


RURAL PHILISTINISM. 

W E hear a great deal said of the Philistines who impede 

the progress of the noblest forms of art, of music, of 
literature. But there are minor Philistines who do their 
proportion of damage in their own small way-—Piilistines, 
withal, who have heard the title bestowed only upon those 
unpleasant tribes who were always striving to make things 
disagreeable for the ancient Hebrews. 

So long as these people confine the harm they do to the 
inside of their own homes they may be their own worst 
enemies, but they injure no one else. But will no Samson 
arise who will decimate their ranks before they are allowed 
to become the perverters of public taste? Listen to the 
havoc they have recently wrought in a rural locality: 

In a certain pretty village stands a little church, dating 
back towards the middle of the last century. With its thick 
brick walls, its high narrow windows, its old-fashioned 
steeple, it is an excellent example of colonial church archi- 
tecture. The interior of the building was formerly no 
more modern than the exterior. On either side of the nave, 
by the wall, were ranged the square pews of the olden time, 
owned by the families of wealth and position in the parish, 
The rank and file of the middle block of seats were narrow 
and uncomfortable to a degree that rendered a change ne- 
cessary for the sake of those of the congregation who wished 
to sleep restfully through the service. A subscription list 
was started, and an architect consulted, who declared it 
possible to retain the square pews and to introduce other 
more roomy seats without impuiring the colonial character 
of the building. 

Great was the disgust of the Philistine element. Their 
money had been subscribed for modern pews, and would be 
withdrawn if those hideous old seats were allowed to re- 
main. As usual, Philistinism conquered. A ‘‘ more ad- 
vanced ” architect was chosen, the interior of the building 
was remodelled, and the ‘* progressive people” (self-styled) 
were happy. The conservatives could only submit, sighing- 
ly recalling the saying that it is useless to teach a dog to lead 
sheep unless you also educate the sheep who are to follow 
the dog. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 


fPXHE biographers of James Russell Lowell are already 

pointing out that the main direction of his life was de- 
termined by a woman. So many men of genius have been 
shipwrecked in marriage that it is good to dwell ov the signal 
cases of the contrary result. When Lowell first formed his 
attachment to Maria White, he was unquestionably at the 
parting of the ways. He came from college popular and 
brilliant—indeed, perilously brilliant—with strong literary 
instincts, but morally immature. His suspension from col- 
lege on the eve of graduation did udt come, as is now chat 
itably suggested, from irregularity in attendance on prayers, 
but from a more scrious offence, indicating a more danger 
ous possibility. ‘That he was saved from the reckless carcer 
of so many gifted men was partly due, of course, to his own 
better nature, but largely to that strongest influence which 
can be brought to bear on a young man of ardent impulses, 
a pure love towards a noble woman. Beyond this came, 
and from the same source, the substitution of a reformatory 
spirit for a conservative one. Here, again, it is true that the 
memory of his grandfather—who wrote that clause in the 
Massachusetts Constitution which abolished slavery—might 
have brought him to the side of the abolitionists sooner or 
later. What is certain, however, is that the visible source 
of influence was Maria White. In 1888, in his ‘** Class Poem” 
—not delivered, by reason of his suspension from college, 
but printed without his name, and afterwards suppressed by 
himself—he had denounced and ridiculed the followers of 
Garrison. In 1844 his volume of poems contained a sonnet 
to Wendell Phillips, identifying the poet fully with the class 
he had before attacked, This was also the year of his 
marriage. 

Yet Maria White was a singularly gentle person in her 
aspect and manners—fair, sweet, benign, thoughtful, ideal— 
and it was beneath the surface that the firmness of purpose 
lay. She had been for a time a pupil with her cousin, the 
late Maria D. Fay, of Cambridge, at the Ursuline Convent 
of Mount Benedict, near Boston, and was there, if I mistake 
not, at the time it was burned by a mob. This may well 
have imbued her with the love of religious freedom—I 
know it had strongly that effect on me as a boy watching 
the flames from Cambridge. She had also been a member 
of some of Margaret Fuller's classes, and shared their tonic 
influence. She had also spent much time in the study of 
the Rev. Convers Francis, of Watertown, a man of unusual 
learning, and a reformer, though a mild one. At his house 
she had doubtless met his more potent and energetic sister, 
Lydia Maria Child. Moreover, Maria White’s own brother, 
who was Lowell's classmate, had given up all else to devote 
himself to the antislavery agitation, becoming an itinerant 
lecturer in the cause. It was in a manner a foregone con- 
clusion that Maria White should be a reformer, aud equally 
so that her lover should. He was, as le has since said, ** by 
temperament and cducation of a Conservative toue”; aud it 
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needed a strong influence to transfer him to the progressive 
side. 

But for many years following—indeed, up to the time of 
his first wife’s death, in 1853—he was in his general attitude 
a strong reformer. He was an officer of the antislavery 
societies, attended their conventions, though in silence, and 
wrote on the subject in English and American periodicals. 
He took an interest in other reforms also, as the temperance 
movement—in which also his brother-in-law, William White, 
was prominent—and meditated at one time a series of son- 
nets against capital punishment, by way of antidote to those 
of Wordsworth in support of it. He entered warmly into 
the advocacy of the right of women to speak in public, as 
embodied in Abby Kelly and the Grimké sisters, writing 
emphatically, ‘‘ There is no sex in noble thoughts, and in 
deeds agreeing with them.” The subsequent ‘‘ woman's 
rights” movement, beginning about 1848, grew largely out 
of the antislavery movement, and received the allegiance 
of its most conspicuous leaders. But there were other abo- 
litionists scarcely less conspicuous, such as Edmund Quin¢y 
and Maria Weston Chapman, who distinctly held aloof from 
the whole movement for the enfranchisement and higher 
education of women; and it is possible that Lowell sympa- 
thized a little more with them than with the more ardent 
apostles. In a letter to me, to be sure, he once spoke of the 
question of woman’s true position as ‘‘ the great question.” 
But I also remember that when an essay of mine entitled, 
‘*Ought Women to learn the Alphabet?” was offered, about 
1858, to the Adlantic Monthly, then under his editorship, he 
accepted it with a little demurring as to the views expressed. 
Yet it was studiously moderate even for that day, and 
claimed nothing which the general public sentiment would 
not now sustain. 

I cannot remember that he ever distinctly identified him- 
self in later years with any specific movement for bettering 
the condition of women, although he may have done so, 
There was, moreover, a long period after his first wife’s death 
when he seemed to shrink from the current of thought and 
action which he had before found so attractive. But his 
general attitude has unquestionably been that of a reformer; 
and even his life in England, which was generally inter- 
preted as showing a tendency to conservatism, if not to 
actual Toryism, assumed a very different aspect after his 
address on ‘‘ Democracy” appeared. During the very last 
winter of his life he responded promptly to invitations to 
join the ‘‘ Society of American Friends of Russian Free- 
dom,” and also the ‘‘ Social Science Institute”—a society 
to bring about a free platform for the study of all sociologi- 
val questions, without fear or favor. Both of these were 
enterprises from which a man of seventy-two, confined at 
home by invalidism, might reasonably enough have asked 
to be excused. That he, without urging or persuasion, gave 
his name to both, shows that the fire of his youth had not 
died out, and proves the permanence of the impulse first 
given by the love of a noble woman, FW, 


SELFISHNESS. 
M\HERE is often a great deal of selfishness shown by peo- 
ple who imagine themselves very unselfish people in- 
deed. 

A woman will seriously aflirm that it is the height of 
selfishness, when work is concerned, to think of her own 
health, or make any arrangement for her own comfort. Al- 
though a little care and thought on her part for herself 
might prevent serious results, involving trouble’ to others, 
the idea never seems to occur to her that it is selfish of her 
not to take them. 

Not selfishness, but thoughtfulness for other people, should 
prompt a woman to keep herself in good physical and mental 
health, Duty to her family demands that she should take 
not only ordinary precautions, but extra ones too, when re- 
quired to prevent illness. 

Matters pertaining to health which she would never over- 
look in her children, she should not ignore in her own case 
or feel them of lighter moment. She should certainly take 
sufficient time to eat her meals properly, and to eat them 
at regular times. She should save herself unnecessary work 
wherever possible. With asaving not only of extra sewing, 
but of the time to be spent in ironing,she could put fewer 
ruffles, tucks, and embroidery on her children’s clothes, 
Some elaborate cooking might profitably be omitted—cook- 
ing which is often labor thrown away, and time actually mis- 
used. Plainer and fewer dishes satisfy hungry appetites, 
and are much better for digestion. 

It is not selfishness that should cause a woman, whenever 
the house is not on fire, to walk instead of to run up stairs, 
If her child is crying, let him cry; crying will relieve his in- 
jured head and feelings. The slight pause at the head of 
the stairs to recover breath makes up for the difference in 
time. If this advice is old, can it be too often given? It 
is not selfishness for a woman to save herself steps. To let 
some one else fetch the forgotten scissors or paper, or do the 
unimportant errand, is wisdom, It is pure obstinacy which 
causes the peculiarly self-sacrificing one to insist on perform- 
ing each trifle herself. 

It is clearly not selfishness which should make a woman 
pay enough attention to her own health to take rest or medi- 
cine when she needs them, and not neglect herself until she 
is so ill a doctor is a necessity. She may pronounce it a 
nuisance to take medicine, to rest, or to ‘‘ fuss” over herself, 
yet the slight ailment unattended to is going to cause much 
trouble to other people by-and-by. Concern and planning 
for her own ease may not be pleasant to an unselfish nature. 
But unselfishness can be shown more truly in these litile 
ways than in all the determined self-sacrifice which narrow 
natures love to display. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN COLORS. 

fPHE golden-rod and purple aster glow in royal colors by 
T the road-side, maple leaves are taking on a brilliant hue, 
and dark, rich-colored chrysanthemums are the flowers of- 
fered in city streets; for the summer is almost over, and 
autumn is at hand. Perversely enough, a tendency toward 
light colors is noted in the new fabrics in the shops, espe- 
cially in milliners’ materials for autumn and winter. Yet 
these at least are darkened by the feathers, lace, and jet 
used upon them in a profusion never before known. 

The French syndicate color-card has green in six shades 
for the leading color, beginning with the pale cigale green 
worn all summer, and gradually darkening to rich emerald 
hues. To these are added later two yellowish-green shades, 
which daring French milliners employ as the outside of a 
bonnet with the interior facing of clear emerald green, a 
band or binding of jet making the conjunction possible. 
Experienced milliners adopt readily the green shades that 
combine best with beige and brown, as the palest beige tints 
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and mordoré, which is golden tan, promise to be used for 
autumn and winter costumes. There are no new gray 
shades, silver, nickel, and platinum being repeated from last 
year. Soft drab tints, warmer than the cold grays, are 
called chamois and molgache, and these will rival the blon- 
dine, castor, and beige browns in felt, cloth, and velvet for 
hats and costumes. The coral pink and salmon already in 
vogue at Newport are shown with a deeper Spanish pink, 
known as Velasquez. Yellow is much used with jet and 
lace in a vivid shade called pomme dor and a deeper tint 
yclepted Thermidor. Bright vermilion and coquelicot red are 
equally commended, with black trimmings to subdue them. 
The reddish-purple shades so long in vogue are called chrys- 
anthemum this season instead of dablia, and French milliners 
use them with pale cée? blue or cream-color as their facings. 
The new blues are gray tinted, as fafence, metal, and tele- 
graph blue, and the vieur blue of last winter is seen again. 
Czar blue is almost as bright as the corn-flower shade now 
worn, and the darkest navy blue is brought out with much 
light gray or pearl-colored trimmings. 


BONNETS AND TOQUES. 


Small bonnets are to be worn again. And these are gen- 
uine bonnets, not merely toques with strings, as have lately 
been worn, but close capotes that fit the head comfortably 
and frame the face in a way becoming alike to young piquant 
faces and to the middle-aged as well. The newest toques 
are extremely small, with soft full crowns; some are much 
higher in the back than those now worn, and others suggest 
a return of English turbans. 


ROUND HATS. 


It sounds odd to say that the novel feature of round hats is 
that they have crowns. But this is true, as the mere plateaux 
—flats pinched into shape—worn during the summer are to 
be superseded by hats that have a distinct crown. And 
such crowns, of such absurd and diverse shapes! Some are 
not larger than a biscuit, and are shaped like a door-knob. 
Others are pointed in tiny tent shape, or like cones or 
mushrooms or sugar-loaves, but none are more than two or 
three inches high, and all have their queer shape hidden, as 
they are merely a support for trimming. Open-patterned 
cone-like crowns of jet, also of gold, are on. Rébaux’s hand- 
somest hats. Simpler hats have broad crowns only an inch 
high, like the pancake crowns of the summer. These are ex- 
pected to succeed sailor hats. They have a slightly waved 
brim, with a bow underneath, and a ruche of lace or ribbon, 
or a band of ribbon surrounds the crown. There is a de- 
cided fancy for stiff straight brims without the crinkle that 
has become common, yet many are pointed, or slightly in- 
dented, or curled up all around the edge, and most have room 
for a bow inside, next the hair’ The back of the brim is 
either very narrow, or else it is turned up close against the 
crown. The trimming is a bunch of high plumage at the 
back, or some loops of wide ribbon in front, with wings 
pointing toward the back. The first hats brought out were 
of medium size, but later importations show a tendency to 
increased size. 

FELT, CLOTH, AND VELVET. 

Smooth felt hats will be the first choice for autumn toi- 
lettes. They come in all the new low shapes, with brim 
simply bound, or else.with fanciful edge of jet or of paillettes, 
the new spangled galloon. An English fancy is the use of 
lace on felt hats, white embroidered lace veils or scarfs of 
white lace draping the brim of black or beige felt hats, or 
else a black lace ruche surrounds the crown, and a lace frill 
falls on the brim. 

Cloth to match the costume forms entire bonnets, as a 
capote of coral pink cloth in soft folds, with loops of black 
satin ribbon in front and back, and small jet quills thrust 
along one side. Or else the cloth of the gown forms the 
soft crown of a toque, as a beige cloth crown with close rim 
covered with jet or with spangles of iridescent green shades. 
There is also a great deal of embroidered cloth, and the 
same is true of velvet, the embroidery combining jets, span- 
gles, chenille, and bullion. Very light yellow, gray, green, 
or pink velvet forms merely a foundation for supporting 
branching jets, all in one piece, while other bonnets have a 
mushroom crown of velvet with wide brim of very large 
jets set in regular rows. 

TRIMMINGS. 

Laces, ribbons, feathers, jet, and spangles are the garni- 
ture of the new hats. Almost all kinds of laces are used, 
both black and white, and heavy corded laces as well as 
those of thin light meshes. Thick corded laces rest flat 
on crowns of colored velvet, and the lighter laces are quilled 
around crowns or droop as frills on the brims. Real laces 
are again used, especially white appliqué lace, both as trim- 
ming and as veils. 

Wide ribbons are used at the beginning of the season, but 
there is already a tendency toward those that are only two 
and a half inches wide. Ombré velvet ribbons have already 
been described, and these are the showy novelty for autumn. 
Plainer velvet ribbons and double-faced satin ribbons will 
be more generally used. A novelty is satin ribbon with nar- 
row stripes of velvet of several colors. Piece velvet, when 
used for bows and ends, has raw smoothly cut edges instead 
of being hemmed. Satin is massed in small rosettes, three 
in a cluster, at the foot of a panache of feathers or an ai- 
grette. Light blue, lavender, and pale green rosettes are to- 
gether on one French hat, while a black felt lat has two 
lyre-shaped tips emerging from rosettes of yellow, réséda, 
and emerald satin. The ombré ribbons form large wired 
loops that display their beautiful coloring. 

A column might be written of the feathers that beautify 
the milliners’ rooms with their rich colors. These are fancy 
feathers in preference to natural ones; aigrettes of great size, 
broad as well as high, pompons in mushroom shape, and the 
umbrella pompon; lyre-shaped ostrich tips—quills in pairs, 
black, shaded, or dotted with glistening spangles; pointed 
wings without number, white, gray, black, and of brilliant 
colors, and ruches or bands of the richest plumage. Three 
bands of feathers placed like Greek fillets form an entire bon- 
net, and flat hats of lyre-shaped tail feathers are prepared to 
be mounted on a brim of yellow or cigale velvet. 

Another season of jet is evident from the novelties seen at 
importing houses. Pompons, aigrettes, wings, and bandeaux 
of jet are made almost as light as if of feathers or lace. Jet 
crowns left open, without a pretence of lining, are on winter 
bonnets and large hats of velvet, and there are many branch- 
ing jet crowns that make a whole covering for small low 
bonnets of velvet or cloth. 

Spangles will take the place of the ‘‘ jewels” of colored 
glass worn last season. Jet spangles and iridescent spangles 
of changing colors are especially new, and the familiar gold 
and silver spangles are abundantly used, the latter particu- 
larly in galloons and passementeries. Spangled crowns for 
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velvet or cloth hats are of jet and gold together, or of gold 
and a color in stripes, or else the iridescent copper, bronze, 
or bluish metals are massed, each spangle sewed on near its 
edge to swing pendent with beautiful effect. Spangled net 
and spangled galloon will be much used for dress bonnets, 
and quills and aigrettes are tipped with spangles. 

Flowers will not be entirely abandoned, though feathers 
prevail. Velvet blossoms, especially petals of roses, dahlias, 
or crhysanthemums stripped from their stems, are massed in 
clusters, wreaths, and half-wreaths without foliage. There 
are also velvet poppies and other large flowers of iridescent 
silks and velvet. 

Black net strewn with table-cut Parisian diamonds as 
large as nail-heads will be used for bonnet trimmings, for 
veils, and jabots. 

New chiffons are of changeable colors copied from old 
Venetian glass in opal tints, and in green with gold, or rose 
with blue. The edges are straight, and are satin-striped; the 
width varies for frills, jabots, and plastrons. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & 
Co.; and WorTHINGTON, Smuiru, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss ELIZABETH BISLAND, whose charming book, A Flying 
Trip Around the World, has made for her a host of new 
friends and admirers, is about to marry Mr. Charles W. 
Wetmore, secretary of the American Steel Barge Company. 

—Miss Winifred Leale, the daughter of Surgeon-Major 
Leale, of the Channel Islands Militia, is a crack rifle-shot, 
and is a member of the Guernsey Rifle Corps. She is said 
to be the only woman in England who competes with men 
in rifle: shooting upon equal terms. She uses the regulation 
Martini rifle, instead of the lighter gun carried by most la 
dies. She is a graceful young girl, quiet and natural in 
manner, with no trace of masculinity or loudness in her 
dress or bearing. 

—A many-sided man is Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, now 
writing of ‘‘ Hans Breitman,” then studying palmistry, again 
translating German poetry into graceful English verse, amus- 
ing himself with wood-carving, studying folk-lore, establish- 
ing art schools, or camping with gypsies. 

—Mrs. Fanny Washington Finch, a granddaughter of the 
first President's half-brother, cherishes among her most 
precious possessions a little silver hatchet made from a spoon 
once owned and used by George Washington. She is suid 
to resemble her great-uncle in features, and to be of a tall 
and imposing figure. 

—Miss Lee Robbins, one of the American artists repre- 
sented at this year’s Champ de Mars Salon, in Paris, has sold 
one of her pictures exhibited there to the French govern 
ment. 

—Americans who have visited the Roman studio of Ran- 
dolph Rogers, the sculptor, will regret to learn of the recent 
death in Rome of Mrs. Rogers. She was one of the oldest 
members of the American colony in that city. 

—An English edition has been published of Mrs. Annie 
Trumbull Slosson’s fascinating collection of stories, Seven 
Dreamers, by Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co., of London. The 
Spectator, which gave a lengthy review of the book, says 
that readers will find in it ‘‘the signs of a true classic, wlio 
may stand by the side of Mrs. Stowe for pathos and subtlety, 
if not for massiveness of conception.” 

—Madame Modjeska will have a dramatic company of her 
own with her when she plays here this season. Further- 
more, she has two new plays in her répertoire, by young 
American authors, aud will act in these at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre in January. 

—The devotion of the Prince of Naples to his beautiful 
mother, Queen Margherita, is said to be his strongest attach- 
ment. Her influence over him is greater than that of any 
of his tutors or friends, and has doubtless done much to fit 
him for the position he is to fill. 

—It is reported that the visitor to Shakespeare’s tomb is 
annoyed by constant requests for contributions toward the 
‘* preservation fund” and other objects. A fee of sixpeuce 
is required for admission to the Church of the Holy Triuity, 
and various boxes appeal for gifts toward the fund, an 
American window, etc. It is said 22,017 persons visited 
Shakespeare’s birthplace during the past year. 

—Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer has just had a successful 
portrait painted by Muller Ury, the young Swiss artist who 
painted the admirable portrait of Mr. Chauncey Depew ex- 
hibited in New York last winter. 

—Mr. Jerome K. Jerome wrote his first book, On the Stage 
and Off, when only nineteen years old. 

—A colored women's literary and industrial school is 
soon to be established in Mississippi by Miss Mary E. 
Holmes, of Rockford, Illinois. The school will be a me 
morial of Miss Holmes’s mother, and from $75,000 to 
$100,000 will probably be expended upon it. 

—Miss Jessie Fothergill, the author of The First Vwlin 
and of a number of other stories, has recently died at Berne, 
Switzerland. Many of her stories dealt with Lancashire life 
and manners, and were especially popular in the north of 
England. Miss Fothergill was forty years old. 

—Barbara Frietchie’s grave, in the German Reformed 
Church cemetery at Frederick, Maryland, is said to be over- 
run with briers and vines. The head-stone bears only her 
name, her age, and the date ‘‘ 1872.” 

—Madame Martin, the old lady who recently died at Vin- 
cennes, France, bequeathing her fortune of 200,000 francs to 
her native town of Toul, left 1200 francs for the expenses of 
her funeral at Vincennes, coupled with the condition that 
she was to be buried ‘‘as far as possible from her late hus- 
band.” 

—The fact that the Poet Laureate owns a milk route in 
the Isle of Wight has been known for some time, but every 
one may not have heard that the milk cans are marked 
** Alfred, Lord Tennyson.” 

—The Empress Eugénie has just paid $35,000 for five 
acres of ground on Cap St. Martin, lying between Monaco 
and Mentone. She will build a villa, and spend much of 
her time there. 

—Mrs. Wanamaker’s residence in Washington obliges her 
to intrust her Sunday-school class of 150 members to a sub 
stitute, but she corresponds with many of her scholars, and 
keeps herself informed concerning all of them. 

—Mrs. Mackay has recently shown to her London friends 
for the first time the portrait Meissonier painted of her eight 
years ago. The picture, which is only about twelve inches 
in width by sixteen in length, cost 3000 guineas. It was not 
at all satisfactory to Mrs. Mackay, who claimed that the 

portrait made her appear much older than she really was, 
and that it was a poor likeness, Moreover, the hands were 
painted from those of a model, and are neither the size nor 
the shape of Mrs. Mackay’s. Such as it is, she has finally 
decided to have it hang in her Loudon drawing-room. 
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Fig. 5.—Bacx or Giru’s Dress, 
Fie. 3 


Fig. 1.—Wepvtnc-Gown.—[See 
an 
ig. 4 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 15-23. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ONE PHASE OF DILESS 
REFORM, 

WOMAN may dress a turkey better 

than she can dress her person; she may 
blend harmoniously into a sauce divers fla- 
vors, and out of simple elements evolve tri- 
umphs of culinary good taste in every sense 
of the phrase, and yet be herself a dismal, 
unwholesome-looking object while engaged 
in the daily routine of duties. It seems to 
be an article of belief with many cooks that 
personal neglect and a general air of un 
tidiness are outward and visible signs of 
great culinary skill, the possessor of which 
talent is by them deemed exempt from the 
laws of neatness and order. 

Their ideas on the subject of dress, how- 
ever, are by no means lacking in definiteness, 
but unfortunately they are confined to the 
elaboration of toilettes for high days and 
holidays, and the natural womanly wish to 
look well is perverted into a desire for finery 
as unsuitable as it is flimsy and flashy. 
Wages are freely spent on imitation splen- 
dors, and arrayed in sleazy silk or satin, 
glittering with jet, the head crowned with 
the very latest style of hat, the young woman 
sallies forth with the proud conviction that 
she is ‘‘ quite the thing.” 

In some such garb as this she often applies 
for a situation, never dreaming that she there- 
by imperils her chances of obtaining a good 
home, so much does her attire repel the sen 
sible housekeeper, who, by repeated experi 
ence, has learned that finery covers a mul- 


Fig. 2.—F rock For Grru FROM 3 TO 5 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 64-67. 


titude of sins of omission, and that almost 
certainly there is scarcely a decent change 
of under-clothing or a whole calico gown 
among the belongings of the gayly dressed 
applicant. 

There are exceptions, of course, and mem- 
ory dwells fondly on the merits of an excel- 
lent cook who joined to her skill the rare 
virtue of appropriate, even tasteful, dressing 
while she was officially engaged. The neat 
print gown, the glossy hair and bright face, 
and the cheerful readiness to do her very 
best, made visits to the kitchen most attrac- 
tive, and it was easy to overlook the want 
of taste and judgment which governed her 
choice of Sunday toilettes. 

In the good old times—of which one con- 
stantly hears—domestic servants had neither 
the temptation nor the opportunity to in- 
dulge in fine dress, but so long as cheap 
copies of all the fashionable goods are ob- 
tainable, so long probably will wages be 
squandered in the vain hope of looking as 
well as the best. It is their own money, 
they have earned it, and have the right to 
spend it as they choose, and this is a free 
country, etc., etc. 

But if these women could be brought to 
see how greatly they would rise in the es- 
teem of their employers, how much more 
likely they are to be ‘‘ healthy, wealthy, and 
wise,” if they would buy and wear constantly 
only neat boots and substantial suitable gar- 
ments, they might possibly, without detri- 
ment to their independence, adopt the more 
excellent way. 











Fig. 3.—Dress For Girt FRoM 10 To 12 YEARS 


oLp.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 50-56. 
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Fig. 4—Back or Bopicr oF 
Wrpp1nG-Gown, Fie. 1. 


LITTLE LIFTS. 

b hig om are many unobtrusive little things 

which young people could do for older 
ones if they’ only thought of them at the 
right time and place. For the trouble with 
young people is not in their hearts, but in 
their heads. It is so easy to forget and so 
hard to remember what we ought todo, For 
it is not any easier to do 
right for older people 
than for young ones, but 
old ones have found outa 
few small matters which 
sometimes help them 
along. 

Most young people are 
willing to do trifling acts 
of courtesy and kindness 
when they are asked for. 
Even when it is at a cost 
of some sacrifice on their 
part,they generally make 
the sacrifice with agreea- 
ble promptness. But there 
is a special grace given to 
the favor which is done 
before it is asked, or with- 
out. any previous know- 
ledge of the recipient. It 
is such a pleasure to find 
things done without hav- 
ing to beg some one to 
do them that the timely 
thought of somebody is 
gratefully appreciated ; 
and although the thought 
in time may not be easy 
to give at first, it soon 
gets much easier by prac- 
tice. 

Suppose, when some 
tired older person entered 
the room where our good- 
hearted and feather-head- 
ed young person sat, the 
most comfortable chair 
in the room was found 
already vacated; the re 
lief of not having turned 
some one else out would 
add greatly to the zest 
of occupying it. 

Suppose the eyes that 
find it harder to thread 
needles than they used to 
do found half a dozen 
needles of all sizes, for 
all kinds of work, ready 
threaded in the work 
basket; the owner of 
the eyes would give such 
a sigh of relief as would 
do the benevolent thread- 
ing fairy’s heart good to 
hear. 

Suppose the parlor 
which was waiting to be 
dusted was discovered 
neatly done; what a de- 
lightful surprise that 
would be! 

Suppose the stockings 
—that nightmare to the 
busy mother—were sud- 
denly seen to be sorted, 
folded, and put away ; 
those to be mended laid 


in order, although the 
invisible worker might 


not be able to darn well 
enough to darn the 
**holey ones, 

Suppose heaps of such 
little things, of the sort 
which are always waiting 
to be seen and done by 
folks with sharp eyes and 
nimble fingers, were si- 
lently accomplished, with 
a loving wish for the com- 
fort of somebody’s tired 
body and mind. It is 
well worth while for mo- 
thers to consider this, 
and although it is a 
work of ‘‘ line upon line, 
precept upon precept,” 
train their littl ones 
into a habit which will 
be such a comfort to 
them later. 
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“HE WENT QUICKLY TOWARDS THE DESIRE OF HIS EYES.” 


THE 


DURBERVILLE 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MID the oozing fatness and warm fer- 
d ments of Frome Vale, at a season when 
the rush of juices could almost be heard be 
low the hiss of fertilization, it was impossible 
that the most fanciful love should not grow 
passionate. The ready hearts existing there 
were impregnated by their surroundings. 

July passed over their heads, and the Ther- 
midorean weather which came in its wake 
seemed an effort on the part of nature to 
match the state of hearts at Talbothays dairy. 
The air of the place, so fresh in the spring 
and early summer, was stagnant and ener- 
vating now. Its heavy scents weighed upon 
them, and at mid-day the landscape seem- 
ed lying in a swoon. Ethiopic scorchings 
browned the upper slopes of the pastures, 
but there was still bright green herbage here 
where the watercourses purled. And as Clare 
was oppressed by the outward heats, so was 
he burdened inwardly by a waxing fervor of 
passion for the soft and silent Tess, 

The rains having passed, the uplands were 
dry. The wheels of the dairyman’s spring 
cart, as he sped home from inarket, licked 
up the pulverized surface of the highway, 
and were followed by white ribbons of dust, 
as if they had set a thin powder train on fire. 
The cows jumped wildly over the five-barred 
barton gate, maddened by the gadfly; dairy- 
man Crick kept his shirt sleeves permanent- 
ly rolied up past his elbows from Monday 
till Saturday. Open windows produced no 
effect in ventilation without open doors, and 
inthedairy garden the blackbirdsand thrushes 
crept about under the currant bushes rather 
in the manner of quadrupeds than of winged 
creatures. The flies in the kitchen were lazy, 
teasing, and familiar, crawling about in un- 
wonted places, on the floor, into drawers, and 
over the backs of the milkmaids’ hands.- Con- 
versations were concerning sunstroke, while 
butter - making, and stili more butter -keep- 
ing, was a despair. 

* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 


They milked entirely in the meads for 
coolness and convenience, without driving 
in the cows. During the day the animals 
obsequiously followed the shadow of the 
smallest tree at hand, as it moved round the 
stem in correspondence with the diurnal roll; 
and when the milkers came, they could hard- 
ly stand still for the flies. 

On one of these afternoons four or five un- 
milked cows chanced to stand apart from 
the general herd, behind the corner of a 
hedge, among them being Dumpling and Old 
Pretty, who loved Tess’s hands above those 
of any other maid. When she rose from her 
stool under a finished cow, Angel Clare, who 
had been musingly observing her for some 
time as she milked, asked her if she would 
take the aforesaid creatures next. She silent- 
ly assented,and with her stool at arm’s-length, 
and the pail against her knee, she went round 
to where they stood. Soon the sound of Old 
Pretty’s milk fizzing into the pail came 
through the hedge, and then Angel felt in- 
clined to go round the corner also, to finish 
off a hard-yielding milcher who had strayed 
there, he being now as capable of this as the 
dairyman himself. 

All the men, and some of the women, when 
milking, dug their foreheads into the cows 
and gazed into the pail. But a few—mainly 
the younger ones—rested their heads side- 
ways. This was Tess Durbeyfield’s habit, 
her temple pressing the milcher’s flank, her 
eyes fixed on the far end of the meadow 
with the gaze of one lost in meditation. She 
was milking Old Pretty thus, and the sun 
chancing to be on the milking side it shone 
flat upon her pink -gowned form, and her 
white curtain-bonnet, and upon her profile, 
rendering it dazzlingly keen, with an effect 
like that of a cameo cut from the dun back- 
ground of the cow. 

She did not know that Clare had followed 
her reund, and that he sat under his cow 
watching her. The absolute stillness of her 
head and features was remarkable; she might 
have been in a trance, her eyes open, yet un- 
secing. Nothing in the picture moved but 
Old Pretty’s tail and Tess’s pink hands, the 
latter so gently as to be a rhythmic pulsa- 


“A Laopicean,” 


“Wessex Ta.es,” 


tion only, conveving the fancy that they 
were obeying a merely reflex stimulus, like 
a beating heart. 

How very lovable her face was to him! 
There was nothing ethereal about it; all was 
real vitality, real warmth, real incarnation. 
Yet when all was thought and felt that could 
be thought and felt about her features in gen- 
eral, it was her mouth which turned out to 
be the magnetic pole thereof. Eyes almost 
as deep and speaking he had seen before, 
and cheeks perhaps as fair; brows as arched, 
a chin and threat almost as shapely; her 
mouth he had seen nothing at all to equal on 
the face of the earth. To a young man with 
the least fire in him that litthe upward lift in 
the middle of her top lip was distracting, in- 
fatuating, maddening. He had never before 
seen a woman's lips and teeth which forced 
upon his mind with such persistent iteration 
the old Elizabethan simile of roses filled with 
snow. Perfect, he, as a lover, might bave 
called them off-hand. But no, they were 
not perfect. And it was the touch of the im- 
perfect upon the intended perfect that gave 
the resistlessness, because it was that which 
gave the humanity. 

Clare had studied the curves of those lips 
so many hours that he could reproduce them 
mentally with comparative ease; and now, 
as they again confronted him clothed with 
color and life, they sent an aura over his 
flesh,a cold breeze through his nerves, which 
wellnigh produced a qualm, and actually pro 
duced, by some mysterious physiological pro- 
cess, a& prosaic sneeze. 

She then became conscious that he was ob- 
serving her, but she would not show it by 
any change of position, though the curious 
dream-like fixity disappeared, and a close eye 
might easily have discerned that the rosiness 
of her face slowly deepened, and then faded 
till only a tinge of it was left. 

The stimulus that had passed into Clare 
like an annunciation from the sky did not 
die down. Resolutions, reticences, prudences, 
fears, fell back like a defeated battalion. He 
jumped up from his seat, and leaving his pail 
to be kicked over if the milcher had such a 
mind, went quickly towards the desire of his 
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eyes, and kneeling down beside 
her in his arms 

Tess was taken completely by surprise, 
and she yielded to his embrace with unre- 
flecting inevitableness. Having seen that it 
was really her lover who had advanced, and 
no one else, her lips parted, and she sank 
upon him in her momentary joy, with some 
thing very like an ecstatic cry 

He had been on the peint of kissing that 
too tempting mouth of hers, but he 
himself, even for tender 
‘*Forgive me, Tess dear 
ought to have asked. I 
I was doing. I do not mean it as a liberty at 
all—I—am devoted to you, Tessie, 
with all my soul.” 

Old Pretty by this time had looked round 
puzzled, and seeing two people crouching 
under her where, according to immemorial 
custom, there should have been only one 
lifted her hind leg crossly. 

‘She is angry—she doesn’t know what 
we mean—shell kick over the milk!” ex 
claimed Tess, gently striving to free herself, 
her eves concerned with the quadruped’s ae 
tions, her heart more d¢ eply cone erned with 
herself and Clare 

** Let me lift you up; lean upon me.” 

He raised her from her seat 


her, clasped 


checked 
conscience’ sake 
“he whispered I 
did not know what 


dearest, 


and they stoc d 


together, his arm still encircling her. Tess’s 
eyes, fixed on distance, began to fill 
** Why do you cry, my darling?” he said 


** Tam not crying—I mean I am so fright 
ened—so happy—sorry. Oh, I don’t know!’ 
As she saw and felt more clearly the posi 
tion she was in, she became agitated, looked 
askance, and tried to withdraw, 

‘** Well, I have betrayed my feeling, Tess 
at last,” said he, with a curious sigh of des 
peration, signifying unconsciously that. his 
heart had outrun his judgment. That I 
love you dearly and truly, I need not say 
Sut I—it shall go no further now—it dis 
tresses you—I am as surprised as you are 
You will not think I have presumed upon 
your defencelessness—been too quick and 
unreflecting, will you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He had reluctantly allowed her to free her 
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self, and in a minute or two the milking of 
each was resumed. Nobody had beheld the 
unpremeditated gravitation of the two into 
one; and when the dairyman came round by 
that screened nook a few minutes later, there 
was not a sign to reveal that the markedly 
sundered pair were more to each other than 
mere acquaintance. Yet, in the interval 
since Crick’s last view of them, something 
had occurred which changed the pivot of the 
universe for their two natures-—whilst it 
should last—something which, had he known 
its quality, the dairyman would have de- 
spised, as a practical man, yet which was 
based upon a more stubborn and resistless 
tendency than a whole heap of so-called 
practicalities. A veil had been whisked 
aside, the tract of cach one’s outlook was to 
have a new horizon thenceforward—for a 
short time or for a long. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CLARE, restless, went out into the dusk as 
soon as evening drew on, she who had be- 
witched him having retired to her chamber. 

The night was as sultry as the day. There 
was no coolness after dark unless on the 
grass. Roads, garden paths, the house fronts, 
the barton walls, were warm as hearths, and 
reflected the noontide temperature into the 
noctambulist’s face. 

He sat on the east gate of the dairy-yard, 
and knew not what to think of himself. 
Feeling had indeed smothered judgment that 
day. What end or ground or reason was 
there to show for his inconsiderate declara- 
tion? 

Since the sudden embrace three hours be- 
fore, the twain had kept apart. She seemed 
fevered,. almost alarmed, at what had oc- 
curred, while the novelty, unpremeditation, 
dominating force of circumstances, disquieted 
him—palpitating, contemplative being that 
he was. He could hardly realize their true 
relations to each other as yet, and what their 
mutual bearing should be before third par- 
ties thenceforward. 

Angel Clare had come as pupil to this dairy 
in the idea that his temporary existence here 
was to be the merest episode in his life, soon 
passed through and early forgotten; he had 
come as to a place from which, as from a 
screened alcove, he could calmly view the 
absorbing world surging without, and re- 
solve upon a plan for plunging into it 
anew. But, behold, the absorbing, arresting 
scene had been transported hither, and what 
had been the absorbing world had dissolved 
into an uninteresting outer dumb show: 

Dead winés, and spent waves, riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams. 


It was here, in this apparently dim and un- 
impassioned place, that passion had volcan- 
ically started up as it had never for him 
started up elsewhere. 

What mighty force had shifted the centre 
of his interests thus? A simple country girl 
He stared with wonder into himself at the 
mastering heat engendered in him by this 
something which had arisen as an exhalation 
out of such infinitesimally small and hitherto 
disregarded surroundings. 

Every window of the house being open, 
Clare could hear across the yard each faint 
and trivial sound of the retiring household. 
That dairy-house,so humble, so insignificant, 
so purely, to him, a place of constrained so- 
journ that he had never hitherto deemed it 
of suflicient importance to be reconnoitred 
as an object of any quality whatever in the 
landscape, what was it now? The aged and 
lichened brick gables breathed forth, ‘* Stay!” 
The windows smiled, the door coaxed and 
beckoned, the creeper blushed confederacy. 
A perscnality within it was so far-reaching 
in her influence as to spread into and make 
the bricks, mortar, and whole overhanging 
sky throb with a burning sensibility. Whose 
was this mighty personality? A milkmaid’s. 

It was amazing, indeed, to find how great 
a matter the life of the obscure dairy had be- 
come to him. And though love was to be 
held partly responsible for this,it was not sole- 
lyso. Many besides Angel Clare have learnt 
in modern days that the magnitude of lines 
is not to be gauged by the external displace- 
ments they cause, but by the cause within 
the lives themselves of their experiences. 
The impressionable peasant leads a larger, 
fuller, more dramatic life than the pachyder- 
matous king. Looking at it thus, he found 
that life had much the same magnitude here 
as elsewhere. 

Despite his heterodoxy, Clare was a man 
with a conscience, and from any honest point 
of view Tess was no insignificant creature to 
toy with and dismiss, but a woman living her 
precious life—a life which to herself, who en- 
dured or enjoyed it, possessed as great a di- 
mension and importance as the life of the 
mightiest to himself. Upon her sensations 
the whole world depended to Tess; through 
her existence all her fellow-creatures existed 
to her. The very universe itself only came 
into being for Tess on the particular day in 
the particular year in which she was born. 

How then should he look upon her as of 
less consequence than himself, as a pretty 
trifle to patronizingly caress and grow weary 
of, and not deal in the greatest seriousness 
with the affection which he knew that he 

had awakened in her, so fervid and so im- 
pressionable as she was under her reserve— 
which she too had awakened in him—in order 
that it might not agonize and wreck her? 

To encounter her daily in the accustomed 
manner would be to develop what had begun. 
Living in such close relations, to meet meant 
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to fall into endearment; flesh and blood 
could not resist it; and, having arrived at no 
conclusion as to the issue of such a tendency, 
he decided to hold aloof for the present from 
occupations in which they would be mutual- 
ly engaged. As yet the harm done was 
small. 

But it was not easy to carry out the reso- 
lution never to approach her. He was con- 
tinually yearning to be with her; driven tow- 
ards her by every impulse within him. 

He thought he would go and see his friends. 
It might be possible to sound them upon 
this. In Jess than six months his term here 
would have ended, and after a few additional 
months spent upon other farms, he would 
be fully equipped in agricultural knowledge, 
and in a position to start on his own account. 
Would not a farmer want a wife, and should 
a farmer’s wife be a drawing-room wax fig- 
ure or a woman who understood farming? 
Notwithstanding the pleasing answer return- 
ed to him by the silence, he resolved to go 
his journey. 

One morning when they sat down to break- 
fast at Talbothay’s Dairy, some maid ob- 
served that she had not seen anything of Mr. 
Clare that day. 

‘Oh no,” said Dairyman Crick. ‘‘ Mr. 
Clare has gone home to Enmiaster to spend 
a few days wi’ his relations.” 

For four around that table the sunshine of 
the morning went out at a stroke, and the 
birds muffled their song. But neither girl 
by word or gesture revealed her inner blank- 
ness. 

‘He's getting on towards the end of his 
time wi’ me,” added the dairyman, with a 
phlegm which unconsciously was brutal; 
‘‘and so I suppose he is beginning to see 
about his plans elsewhere.” 

‘‘How much longer is he to stay here?” 
asked Izz Huett, the only one of the gloom- 
stricken bevy who could trust her voice with 
the question. 

The others waited for the dairyman’s an- 
swer as if their lives hung upon it—Retty, 
with parted lips, gazing on the table-cloth; 
Marian with added redness; Tess throbbing 
and looking out at the meads. 

‘*Well, I can’t mind the exact day with- 
out looking at my memorandum.-book,” re- 
plied Crick, with the same intolerable uncon- 
cern. ‘‘ But even that may be altered a bit. 
He'll bide to get a little practice in the calv- 
ing, out at the straw-yard, for certain. He’ll 
stay to the end of the year, I should say.” 

Four months and more of torturing ecstasy 
in his society—of ‘pleasure girdled about 
with pain.” After that the blackness of un- 
utterable night. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. 
V.—LEAPING.—(2.) 

N a horse which rushes when put ata 

jump, the use of the whip will only make 
matters worse. This habit of rushing comes 
most frequently from having been fright- 
ened while being taught to jump, either by 
extreme harshness and punishment or from 
having hurt himself severely. Even if it 
comes from viciousness, quiet kind treatment 
will do more to eradicate the tendency than 
coercive measures would accomplish. 

Such a horse should be walked toward a 
fence until within half a dozen strides of it. 
This can best be achieved by not indicating 
that he will be expected to jump,but by 
approaching it as though by chance. Other- 
wise the restraint will make him the more un- 
manageable when he does start. He should 
be induced to stand a few moments, while 
his rider strokes him and talks to him in a 
soothing way. The snaffle should then be 
gradually and quietly shortened until there 
is a light but firm feeling on the reins, when 
a pressure of the leg (not of the heel, which 
might suggest a spur) will put him to a trot. 
If the hands be held low and steady and the 
voice be soft and pacifying, they will prob- 
ably prevail upon him to trot all the way, 
although he may break into a canter a stride 
before the jump. When over it he should 
be gently, not sharply, pulled up, and coax- 
ed to walk again, or, better still, to trot slowly. 
When he has learned to jump from the trot, 
he will soon do so from aslow canter, which 
will be more trying for him, as it has a closer 
resemblance to the gait at which he has been 
in the habit of rushing, and he will therefore 
be inclined to return to his old failing. 

Sometimes a horse will not go near a fence, 
and on being urged will back or rear. If he 
insists on backing, his head should be turned 
away from the jump, and when he finds his 
movements only bring him nearer the fence, 
he will stop. If then he be made to wheel 
suddenly, and can be kept going by whip or 
spur, he will be likely to jump. Should he, 
instead, face the direction in which he should 
go, and rear whenever an attempt is made 
to urge him forward, the whip only inciting 
him to rear higher, the woman who hopes 
to triumph over him must resort to strategy; 
she must not whip him, at the risk of his fall- 
ing back on her. 

A ruse which may prove successful is to 
occupy his attention by playing with his 
mouth while he is allowed to go diagonally 
toward the fence. He will be apt to concede 
this point, in the hope of bolting alongside 
of it; but when he has been inveigled into a 
closer proximity to the jump, even if he be 
parallel to it, and before he has time to di- 
vine his rider's intention, he should be turn- 
ed sharply to the fence. He must be ridden 


at it resolutely and with a firm hand, while 
a determined swing of the body, correspond- 
ing to his stride, conveys to his mind the im- 
pression that he will be forced to jump. If 
he can be kept moving forward, he cannot 
rear; therefore, should he attempt to swerve 
or bolt, a blow from the whip will keep him 
straight, and when he should take off, anoth- 
er will guard against a refusal. 

A sluggish animal calls for constant wateh- 
ing, as he cannot be trusted at small places 
any more than at large ones. He is always 
liable to rap, or even fall, at his fences, be- 
cause of the careless, slovenly manner in 
which he moves. He should be forced up 
to the bit, and kept active by the whip, the 
noise of which is desirable in his case, as it 
will assist in rousing him. If his laziness 
or sulkiness reaches such an extent that he 
will endeavor to crash through fences, he 
is not suitable for any woman. He may 
miscalculate his power, and come in contact 
with a rail which withstands his weight when 
a fall will ensue. In this case the longe- 
ing rein should be resorted to, and either in 
a ring or out-of-doors the horse should be 
put over some stiff bars, that he may learn he 
will be hurt by touching them. I do not 
approve of intentionally throwing him by 
pulling him into the jump; there are too 
many chances of his being injured, even 
though he has no weight to carry. However, 
the bars should not break, and if he hits them 
hard he must go down. The top bar should, 
if possible, be covered with straw, to protect 
the knees from sharp edges. Some forcible 
raps and a few tumbles will teach the horse 
the necessity of exerting himself, and how 
to bend his knees and lift his hind legs over 
a jump. 

A fall is at the best a dangerous and often 
a disastrous affair for a woman, whose po- 
sition on a horse lessens the probability of 
escape without injury from such a predica- 
ment. A safety-skirt will prevent being 
dragged, but much harm may result from 
the fall, even though she be clear of the 
horse when he gets up. If she is not hurt, 
there is still danger that the shock to her 
nerves will weaken her pluck. Should such 
symptoms appear, she should remount at 
once; for the longer she waits, the greater 
will be her apprehension, and it might end 
in never regaining her nerve. She should 
make as light of the casualty as possible, 
and not regard it as serious if she has 
only been somewhat bruised or shaken up. 
It is marvellous how many and what ugly 
falls one can encounter without being any 
the worse for them; nevertheless, no precau- 
tion should be neglected to prevent exposure 
to them. When a woman has experienced 
several, she will know instinctively what to 
do; but at first she should try to bear in 
mind some points which may help her on 
such occasions. 

A rider not accustomed to jumping will 
probably lose her seat if the horse hits a 
fence with much force, and as she feels her- 
self going, she should try to grasp the horse’s 
neck, and not keep herself on by the reins, 
for by so doing she might throw him. Even 
if she has gone farther than the saddle, if she 
can fling her weight above the waist to the 
off-side of the horse’s neck, she will balance 
there for a moment that will give her time 
to grasp the saddle and pull herself back. 
Should she find herself beyond that, then as 
she slips off she can keep her head from the 
ground by seizing hold of the breastplate 
with one hand, but without letting go of the 
reins. These must always be retained, as 
their possession renders it impossible for the 
horse to reach her with his heels, and pre- 
cludes the chance of his getting away. If 
the horse bungles the jump, or comes down 
on his knees without disturbing his rider's 
equilibrium, and seems likely to fall, a wo- 
man cannot disentangle herself from him in 
time to get away. If he should go down, 
therefore, she must sit evenly, leaning back, 
that her weight may be taken from his fore- 
hand, while he is allowed plenty of rein. He 
may thus regain his balance or his footing 
after a scramble, but it will be impossible in 
a slow fall like this for a woman to be thrown 
clear of him. As he will not roll immedi- 
ately, the closer she sits the better, so that if 
he tumbles on his near side, the force of the 
blow will be broken by the pommels, which, 
if she be sitting close, will hit the ground 
first, thus protecting her legs from the con 
cussion. Moreover, if she were half out of 
the saddle, the pommels might strike her 
chest or crush a rib, and she would be more 
likely to be kicked. As the horse makes an 
effort to get up, she must be ready to extri- 
cate herself from him, and scramble as far 
away as possible, as the danger then is that 
he will not regain his feet, but will sink down 
a second time, and thus roll over his pros- 
trate rider. If he should land on his off-side, 
a woman must strive to come off on the right 
side, and not where the horse’s feet are. 

Where a ditch has caused a fall, it is usu- 
ally from unsound banks; so, in attempting 
to climb out, firmer ground should be chosen. 
If the woman has been thrown and the horse 
has landed on top of her, the ditch being 
deep or narrow, she must try to keep his 
head down until help arrives, so that he can- 
not strike her in his struggles to get up, 
which he might otherwise do because of the 
limited space. In a stream, if she has pre- 
served her seat, she must keep the horse 
moving, or he will be inclined to lie down. 
If she has been sent into the water, she must 
obtain a hold on the saddle and the reins, 
but use only the former to support herself, 
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until the horse reaches the shore. In all of 
these events a cool head and presence of 
mind will be of the greatest assistance ; but 
when a horse turns completely over at a 
fence, or falls heavily and without warning, 
to drop her stirrup, relax her muscles, and 
get clear of him as best she may is all a wo- 
man can do. Occasionally, after a number 
of jumps, the girfths become loosened and 
the saddle begins to turn. In such an emer- 
gency the horse’s mane should be firmly 
grasped. and the foot taken out of the stir- 
rup. The horse should be quieted and 
stopped, if he is not too much startled by 
the turning saddle. With a breastplate it 
will probably not turn all the way, and her 
hold of the mane will enable a woman to 
keep her head up until some one comes to 
the rescue. 

It will probably be a long time before such 
a variety of contingencies as I have mentioned 
will happen to any one person. A well-mount- 
ed woman may jump a great deal and escape 
with only a few tumbles. If she perseveres, 
there will be so many delightful experiences 
to counterbalance each mishap that she will 
gladly risk the consequences of indulging in 
a sport which develops her nerve, skill, and 
self-possession to so great an extent as leap- 
ing. C. pE Hurst. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


VI.—TABLE APPOINTMENTS. 


| AVING supplied her dining-room with 
serviceable, appropriate furniture, the 
home-maker may now turn her attention 
toward that attractive part of household sup- 
plies, the linen, china, glass, and silver, the 
daily expressions of domestic refinement, and 
in whose selection much care, taste, and 
thoughtfulness must be exercised for suc- 
cessful results. The first thing to be bought 
is the under cover of table felt. This is well- 
nigh indispensable, for it protects the table 
itself from injury by too hot dishes, absorbs 
liquids when upset that might stain its fresh 
polish, keeps the linen from cutting through 
at the edges of the table, besides giving ap- 
parent body to inexpensive cloths, and great- 
ly reducing the noise and clatter. This felt- 
ing is almost the same as double-faced Canton 
or cotton flannel, and comes in two widths, 
one and one-half yards and one and three- 
quarters. It can also be bought either bleach- 
ed or unbleached, the standard price of the 
former being eighty-five cents, and the latter 
twenty cents cheaper. Both laundry well. 
Though the felting is very durable, a cast- 
away white or light gray blanket or a coarse 
worn table cloth is a fair substitute for it. 

The finest linen damask for table-cloths is 
the hand-woven made in Ireland. It is lit- 
erally grass-bleached, both the ‘‘ yarn ” itself, 
as the flax thread is technically named, and 
the cloth after weaving. Almost equally 
fine and firm are the Belgian and French 
damasks, whose cost is the same as the Irish. 
The finish of the French damask is by far 
the glossiest, making both table damasks and 
towels more attractive than the Irish linen 
at first. Unfortunately, this exquisite finish 
disappears in the first laundering, never to 
return, while Irish damask gains in satin-like 
lustre by repeated washings. 

An Irish damask table-cloth and napkins 
of rarest fineness were shown in New York 
recently for $87. Pattern table-cloths in 
Irish hand-woven linen can, of course, be 
bought for much less money. From eight 
to twelve dollars will buy cloths of great 
beauty and durability of the size mentioned, 
but the dozen napkins to match, standard 
size, three-quarters of a yard square, always 
cost a dollar or two more than the cloths. 

The Scotch manufacturers supply entirely 
the medium grade of linen in pattern cloths, 
damask by the yard, and serviceable napkins 
in standard and smaller sizes. The Scotch 
linen is not grass-bleached, though the “ yarn” 
of the finer grades is partly so treated before 
weaving. But the damask, after weaving, is 
treated to the usual process of chlorine 
bleaching, which injures the fibre more or 
less. As a result, Scotch linen ‘ bracks,” 
and does not wear nearly as well as its Irish 
neighbor. Excellent cloths of good quality 
can be bought from four to cight dollars 
each, and the napkins to match from five to 
nine dollars, both of the standard size. 
Longer cloths are made, and the price in- 
creases from a dollar and a half to three 
dollars for every half-yard of extra length, 
varying with the fineness of the linen. 

In the best grades of Irish and Scotch 
damasks the style of designs has changed 
from the old floral ones to the geometric. 
Disks, blocks, concentric circles, and waving 
lines and stripes, wide and narrow, are pre- 
ferred. Sometimes the design presents broad 
satin-like stripes, running lengthwise of the 
table, and on them are laid sprays of flowers 
of striking form, like fleur-de-lis, in natural 
size and arrangement, The polka dot of our 
grandmothers’ days —then prettily named 
**snowdrop”’—is still popular, and clover 
and oak and acorn designs are among the 
favorite exceptions to the use of geometric 
patterns. 

If the housewife must exercise yet more 
economy in buying table-linen, this necessity 
need not discourage her. The Scotch dam- 
ask made by the yard, of which any amount 
can be bought,comes in many of the prettiest 
designs, and the best grade—that sold for two 
dollars and a half a yard—is fully equal in 
fineness to the same make of pattern cloths 
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costing five to seven dollars each. Good 
quality in bleached can be bought as low as 
eighty cents a yard, the unbleached for a 
trifle less, and when carefully laundered and 
placed on the table over the thick felting it 
makes a cloth of good appearance. The un- 
bleached and half-bleached damasks are to 
be highly recommended, for they are the 
most durable of linens in the medium grades. 
The fibres are uninjured by chlorine bleach- 
ing and are firm, and the creamy hue, not 
untasteful at first, gradually passes away 
with repeated washing and drying in the 
sunlight. Careful housewives often buy it 
and bleach it on the grass or snow before 
using. It not only lasts longer, but costs 
considerably less, in the better grades, than 
the same quality of bleached damask. 

But in buying damasks of all sorts by the 
yard the home-maker should look well to the 
width. A lower price often means decreased 
width, and next to the annoying skimped 
appearance of a table with too short a cloth 
is that of a cloth too narrow. Two yards and 
a half is the best width for general use, as it 
will generously cover a table four feet wide. 
Three yards is also a convenient length for 
the average table, covering it sufficiently, and 
not being too cumbersome in laundering. 

The holidays, family reunions, and other 
festal occasions often demand a long table, 
around which all the clan may gather. It 
is not always convenient to have a long cloth 
reserved for such times, and it is a good idea 
to buy two cloths of the same pattern, for 
these will clothe the much-extended table 
amply, and the central line of meeting may 
be easily hidden by a handsome centre-piece, 
or by carving-napkin and tray-cloths. 

Colored cotton damasks, which can be 
bought for seventy-five cents a yard, and in 
pattern cloths for three dollars, are entirely 
out of use except as economical coverings 
for the table between meals. Small diamond 
patterns and the old Roman stripes are pre- 
ferred to the ugly bunches of flowers so long 
popular. Lunch and tea cloths have also 
lost their colored borders, and the embroidery 
on them is white. Thc damasks and plain 
linens used for these cloths, for tea and 
lunch napkins, centre- pieces, carvers, and 
tray-cloths, are always of German weaving, 
when they are ornamented with embroid- 
ery, either white or in colored silk and gold 
thread, with drawn-work,or ‘‘spachtel-work,” 
otherwise known as Irish point. The Ger- 
mans excel in these varieties of ornamental 
work. The linen itself is firm and heavy, 
but not fine, and sets off the embroidery ef- 
fectively. Centre- pieces measuring from 
twelve to forty-five inches square, with 
‘*spachtel-work” borders, cost from one to 
ten dollars, those embroidered all over cost- 
ing a little less, while hem-stitched scarfs 
for sideboards, buffet covers, and centre- 
pieces can be found as low as fifty cents 
each. ‘These ornamental adjuncts of table- 
covering in moderate homes are usually the 
work of the nimble fingers of some member 
of the family. The worker will find this 
German linen, which can also be bought by 
the yard or in finished squares and oblongs, 
best adapted to her needs, and, from its du- 
rability, worth the time and labor that must 
be expended on the work. 

Hundreds of years ago, when at King Ahas- 
uerus’s famous feast Vashti refused to show 
her beauteous face, the wine was served in 
cups diverse one from another. This an- 
cient fashion of variety in table dishes has 
received added impetus during the last few 
years, and it not enly increases the beauty 
and picturesqueness of a well-laid table, but 
is a great help to inexpensive buying, while 
at the same time it gives ample opportunity 
for lavish expenditure. The old fashion of 
a complete set throughout for dinner, break- 
fast, and tea has died out, as a natural re- 
sult of the revival of decorated china,when 
broken dishes, difficult to match, would 
quickly destroy the monotonous complete- 
ness of ‘‘the set.”” In its place has come 
the division into small sets, according to use; 
thus, the soup set of tureen and a dozen plates, 
the salad set of bow] and plates, the oatmeal 
set, the berry set, the fish set, the lunch set 
and tea set (either useful for the family 
breakfast and tea), and, lastly, the roast 
set. 

To buy all these separately and entirely 
gives the housewife an array of dishes more 
numerous than the old single set, but the 
lunch, tea, and roast sets can be bought to sup- 
plement each other, and a reduction in num- 
bers as well as in cost easily brought about: 
The conventional roast set consists of twelve 
dinner plates,twelve butter plates, six platters, 
six casseroles, covered vegetable dishes, six 
baking or coverless vegetable dishes, and the 
gravy or sauce boat. This is lavish, and the 
number can be lessened, or some of the pieces 
can be used for the fish set, or at other meals 
besides dinner. The teapot, sugar - bowl, 
cream-pitcher, slop-bowl, and butter-dish, so 
long a part of the regulation tea set, are no 
longer supplied except for country trade. 
These are replaced either by those alike in 
china, glass, or silver plate, making a tiny 
set in themselves, or each can be a different 
piece, as rare, costly, odd, or rich in coloring 
as the taste and purse of the buyer may ad- 
mit. All this makes it possible to be con- 
tinually adding to one’s store. It helps the 
builder of a new home to begin moderately, 
even cheaply, without destroying the taste 
for harmonious furnishings, and gives the 
pleasure of treasuring each fresh addition 
and the chance to buy daintier ware than a 
wholesale first purchase would allow. 
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‘*Porcelain” is the ware between china 
and the ugly coarse ‘‘iron-stone.” It is fully 
as durable as the ‘‘ iron-stone,” and is thinner 
and more agreeable, refined in tints and deco- 
rations, and is the best and prettiest ware for 
ordinary use. A so-called dinner set in the 
cheapest grade of porcelain can be bought 
for fifteen dollars, while those in delicate col- 
oring and dainty shape can be readily found 
for twenty-five dollars. Such a set makes 
an admirable nucleus for a service which 
may be extended ad infinitum. 

Trenton porcelain is excellent, and comes 
in all grades and shapes, both plain and 
decorated in white or cream tint. Wedg- 
wood, an English porcelain, is often seen in 
blue and white designs, but comes in all col- 
ors and grades, some being highly ornament- 
al, while the less costly is usually beautiful 
in form. Copeland-ware, another English 
porcelain, has a cream ground, and is gener- 


“ally tasteful in its decorations, while its thin- 


ness makes it pleasant to touch without less- 
ening its strength. Thin porcelains are care- 
fully annealed and glazed, so that they do 
not crack or break as easily as the coarse, 
stronger-looking earthen-ware. 

To have best dishes ready for use when 
company comes is not altogether so ridicu- 
lous as it seems to those who contend that 
‘the best is none too good for the family,” 
and ‘‘what’s good enough for me is good 
enough for my friends.” Unfortunately the 
saying that ‘‘the pitcher that goes often to 
the well at last gets broken” is equally ap- 
plicable to every dish that is in constant use, 
and it is a comfort in any well-regulated 
household to know that there are delicate, 
tasteful, unchipped dishes ready to set before 
guests, which could not be easily replaced if 
subject to daily breakages. 

‘Trenton china comes in all grades of fine- 
ness, plain and decorated, and a dinner set of 
it can be bought for about the same price as 
the well-known Haviland china. ‘The manu- 
factory of this latter china is in Limoges, 
France, and it produces dishes of great beau- 
ty, from the dinner service for fifty dollars 
to that for fifteen hundred dollars. The 
gold-banded china can yet be found, but the 
call for it grows less. In its place is the dull 
gold irregular banding, the gold flecked, and 
the tiny edging in gold on raised figures. 
Genuine Japanese china does exist, but its 
price is always high, and the buyer may be 
sure that the ordinary low-priced ‘“ Japan- 
ese” tea set or odd bit which attracts her 
fancy had its birth in New Jersey. Its quaint 
shape or delicate tinting will add just as pret- 
ty a touch to her tea table, however, as if it 
came ‘‘ over the ocean.” Besides these makes 
of china, there is ‘* Minturn,” which is always 
nice and satisfactory, while in Crown Derby 
and Royal Worcester, Royal Dresden, aud 
the rare chinas of Vienna, now the great cen- 
tre of choice wares, the housewife can find 
ready disposal for all the hundred- dollar 
checks she cares to invest in them. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS, 
LONDON. 
See illustration on double page. 


. oe which most astonishes the American 
who stops in London sufficiently long to 
discover it is the gigantic and beautiful park 
system, which enables a resident to walk for 
miles through the metropolis while yet en- 
joying many of the delights of the country. 
It is possible for those who live in Kensing- 
ton or Bayswater, far from St. Paul’s and the 
Bank, to walk beneath trees, through parks 
or by parkways, all the way to the old ‘‘ City.” 
By passing through Kensington Gardens, 
Hyde Park, Green and St. James’s parks, 
and thence to the Embankment, the journey 
will be made amid such immediate surround- 
ings that it will be difficult to believe the 
route lies between densely built parts of the 
greatest city the world ever saw. 

I have read that London owes much of its 
physical and political health to its grand sys- 
tem of parks, and I have had reason to be- 
lieve it when, on more than one night, I have 
heard through my bedroom window near 
Trafalgar Square the sounds of chimes and 
strokes on mellow ancient bells wafted in 
on the same air which has brought the aroma 
of flowers and of newly cut hay from the 
parks of the great metropolis. 

Some Americans find all the London parks 
too much alike, because they observe in them 
all traces of the enduring English custom of 
constructing a park by making a great pas- 
ture or meadow and dotting it with trees. 
But the more onc sees of the parks of Lon- 
don, the less apparent is whatever similarity 
there is among them. Just as the various 
districts of the great city differ, so do the 
open pleasure-grounds that lie in or border 
on them. Kensington Gardens and Hyde 
Park lie together in the West End, and are 
enjoyed by the more wealthy and fashion- 
able folk—not to the exclusion of whoever 
else may wish to visit them, of course, but 
custom manages those things surprisingly in 
old countries, and there is far less confusion 
than one would expect. Custom even sep- 
arates these two breathing-spaces which lie 
together, for Hyde Park is the assembly- 
ground of ladies and gentlemen in carriages, 
on horseback, or on foot, while Kensington 
Gardens are the resort of children and their 
nurses, and no wheels except of perambula- 
tors are there provided for. 

Kensington Gardens are the place of ren- 
dezvous, or, rather, of out-door exercise, for 
the children of the West End people. It is 


there that their nurses or other guardians 
take them to frolic and enjoy the sunshine 
and the open air, the grass, the flowers, the 
birds, the water, and the freedom from re- 
straint which little folk love best of all things 
in the world. It is a beautiful play-ground 
that has been well ordered since ancient days, 
and that contains some of the most majestic 
trees in London, as well as a collection of 
flowering trees, of shrubs and plants, and, 
as the illustration on our double page sug- 
gests, of birds. And in spite of what critics 
say of English fog and London smoke, there 
are many brilliant summer days when its full 
glories are seen at their best. Ifa few flakes 
of chimney black do float within the enclos- 
ure, the little ones will need sharp eyes to 
discover them, and sharper ones to find what 
harm they have ever done within the play- 
ground. It would not be so well if the city 
were entirely forgotten within the Gardens, 
since their greatest charm is gained from 
their being so close to its humming industry 
and its swarming life. 

Feeding the peacocks and the other fea- 
thered pets with bread or sweet biscuit is one 
of the time honored delights of the place, and 
the peacocks are sufficiently attractive to 
make the neighborhood of their enclosure a 
lively part of the park. Babies in arms, ba- 
bies in perambulators, and babies led by the 
hand, as well as babies just old enough to 
indignantly insist with baby prattle that they 
are not babies at all, are all in charge of the 
nurses, while older children roam at will along 
the paths. The presence of so many nurses 
acts like a magnet to draw their male admir- 
ers, one of whom we see in the attractive ha- 
biliments of Mars—a typical ‘‘ Tommy At- 
kins,” of the Life-guards, no doubt. And 
though Love is not at his old prank.of level- 
ling ranks in the picture, the sight of the 
couple seated close together on the bench 
shows that private soldiers and nurse-girls 
seek the garden to bask in its influence amid 
the pleasant surroundings of flowers and 
trees and lovely children, far apart from the 
prosaic old town whose roar has become only 
a soothing sound in their ears. 

JULIAN RALPH. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL 
HANDIWORK. 
BY MRS, M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


EVERAL interesting exhibitions of nuns’ 
work have occurred recently, and as speci- 
mens of wonderful industry and patience the 
various articles shown are truly to be ad- 
mired. But one thinks sadly of the reckless 
waste of eyesight involved in the astonishing 
achievements. 

There is in one exhibit a representation of 
the Last Supper which is especially remark- 
able. The material is fine white linen, and 
the embroidering is done with split silk. The 
old-fashioned satin stitch is used, and taken 
with such precision that it is difficult for the 
observer to distinguish one stitch from an- 
other. The arrangement of color and the 
light and shade ot drapery folds show an 
artist’s band and eye, but the faces are truly 
wonderful. The same stitch shortened is 
used in working them, and so fine a thread 
of silk is employed that one must touch it to 
be assured that it is not the work of an ar- 
tist’s brush. 

The ordinary embroiderer can learn some- 
thing from studying the manner in which 
the faces are wrought, the stitches forming 
the cheeks and eyes being put in in circular 
lines. In the fine historical needle-worked 
tapestries to be seen at the British Museum 
the same effect is observable. At the time 
when “‘ needle pictures” were the constant 
occupation of gentlewomen effects of height 
or depression were increased by pressing with 
narrow copper bars and small balls mounted 
on handles and heated. 

Beautiful tapestry panels with embroider- 
ed and painted illustrations of sacred story 
are among the articles of convent work. The 
figures are wrought with the needle; the foli- 
age and architecture in many instances are 
painted. It is said that one figure, that of 
St. Anna, occupied one worker's time for 
ten years, so exquisitely fine and exact is the 
execution. Particularly noteworthy in this 
example is a broad band of decoration upon 
the hem of the saint’s robe. It is so infini- 
tesimal in its detail as to need examination 
under a glass to fully appreciate its deli- 
cacy. 

To turn from tapestry decorations to bed- 
spreads, is as abrupt as that celebrated and 
well-known step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, but probably the bed - spreads 
have the greater interest for most women. 
A pleasing improvement on the time-hon- 
ored patchwork quilt has for its foundation 
an old but not worn-out homespun linen 
sheet. The decoration is made from the 
large Indian red cotton handkerchiefs, with 
yellow or white borders with which the 
Southern negresses are fond of adorning their 
heads. A handkerchief is sewed upon the 
centre, with its corners pointing toward the 
straight sides of the spread, which brings it 
diamondwise when placed upon the bed. 
‘Two or three rows of briar or feather stitch 
done with coarse red cotton are made be- 
yond the handkerchief. 

Three handkerchiefs similar to the cen- 
tral one are each cut into four three-cor- 
nered pieces. Three of these are put above 
the hem on each side, with the point turning 
toward the centre. The briar-stitch decora- 
tion is carried around the points; the long 
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straight edge which has the border on it is 
left plain where it meets the inch-wide hem 
which finishes the quilt. 

A still prettier spread is fashioned from an 
old homespun sheet by taking a square from 
one of the corners, which naturally will be 
less apt to be worn out than other portions 
of the sheet. The square should be hemmed 
with one or more rows of hem- stitching, 
or it may be plainly hemmed with a row 
of brier- stitching. A pattern with flowing 
lines should be stamped upon the linen 
and worked in outline stitch with white 
silk or with shades of one color. A strip of 
antique net four inches wide is put around 
the square, with a hem -stitched square of 
the sheeting, like a small doily, laid over 
the join at each corner. The net should be 
basted to the under part of the linen, and the 
stitches of the hem will help to secure it. A 
wide strip of sheeting, hemmed on each edge, 
sewed upon the other side of the net, finishes 
the quilt. On the upper edge of the plain 
piece should be a running pattern of em 
broidery similar to that upon the centre- 
piece. Lace insertion, either Flemish or 
Cluny, can be used in place of the net, and 
an edging of the same can be added to the 
outside hem. Where lace is added, the spread 
should be made only large enough to cover 
the mattress, so that the decoration will not 
be hidden. If one wishes to dispense with pil- 
low-shams, the linen and lace quilt just 
spoken of may have, instead of a square 
centre, a piece long enough to allow of the 
quilt being drawn up over the pillows. 

For city houses handsome quilts are made 
of heavy drapery silk, which is wide enough 
to cover the bed without piecing. A pretty 
one is made of old-rose silk with a brocaded 
pattern of daisies; near the head and foot 
the spread is crossed by bands of Tudor vel- 
vet of a darker shade of rose. The bands 
are five inches wide, and terminate in a point 
which hangs below the silk. A silk cord 
edges the bands of velvet, and a silk tassel 
falls from each point. Accompanying the 
quilt is a French bolster, which in the day- 
time takes the place of the pillows used at 
night. The bolster is a firmly stuffed roll, 
with a pasteboard disk as large as a dinner- 
plate shaping each end. The silk cover, first 
decorated with two bands of the velvet run- 
ning around it, is fitted smoothly to the bol- 
ster,and gathered over the ends to the middle 
of the pasteboard circles, where a rosette is 
put on to conceal the gathers, with a heavy 
tassel falling from its centre. 

From Liberty, of London, travellers bring 
pretty covers to conceal the unsightly flower- 
pots that hold our winter plants. They are 
almost too simple to need describing, being 
only strips of changeable silk gathered upon 
elastic bands at top and bottom. A frill is 
formed by the bem at the top,and a lining of 
muslin protects the silk from direct contact 
with the pot. The latter should properly 
have a strip of oil-cloth tied around it and 
kept on permanently; with this guard and 
with care in watering the plant, a silk cover 
can be kept in good order for a long time. 

Another article from Liberty’s is a tea cozy 
made in the usual shape, with narrow melon- 
quarter-shaped pieces of plush alternating 
with puffed pieces of satin. The pieces are 
all divided by a rather thick cord, which also 
finishes the lower edge. 

A tea cozy of domestic manufacture is 
made of two pieces in elongated half-cir 
cular shape. One shade of satin is used, and 
the whole surface is covered with rings the 
size of a dime worked over in crochet with 
silk of the same shade as the satin. A larger 
ring at the apex makes a convenient handle 
by which the cozy can be lifted. 

People who know how to net can find ex- 
ercise for their skill by netting lamp-shades 
of fine silk cord, with a silk fringe on the 
bottom of the same color. Under the netted 
shade should be a plain or slightly-gathered 
silk one covering the wire frame. 

Another shade of similar style has the net- 
ting made of fine twine in a much larger 
mesh. There is no fringe added, but to each 
point formed by the mesh on the lower edge 
is sewed a little ball made by covering a 
bean with close crochet and leaving a half 
inch loop to sew it on by. The little hang 
ing balls make a pretty edge when supported 
by a pinked silk ruffle on the bottom of the 
shade below it. A change can be made by 
slipping paper under the twine shade to pro- 
tect the silk beneath, and covering the net- 
ting first with gum-water to stiffen it slight- 
ly, and then with gold or silver paint. Over 
blue or pink silk the latter is very pretty. 

As a preparation for the still far-away 
holidays, a cover for a whist table suggests 
itself, suitable for a bachelor friend, or for 
any one addicted to the amusement of card- 
playing. Fine billiard cloth is a good ma- 
terial. It should be large enough to cover 
the table amply, and weighted tassels should 
be put on the corners to keep it in place. 
Near the edge, on two opposite sides, are 
stitched two flat pockets for holding cards, 
with flaps at the top to button over. Upon 
each of the other sides is a group of cards 
embroidered in silk. Very wisely, no deco 
ration is added to that part of the cloth 
which rests upon the table top. 

A flat bag for hanging upon the wall is 
partitioned into four parts, each forming a 
pocket of suitable size for holding a pack of 
cards. The bag is made of heavy gray linen, 
and enamel with a promiscuous powder 
ing of diamonds, hearts, spades, and clubs 
of the ordinary size, embroidered solidly with 
red and black silks. 
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MRS. JAMES K. POLK. 


rg\HERE died in Nashville the other day 

the widow of the eleventh President of 
the United States. During her long life—she 
was eighty-eight when she died—this lady 
was the recipient of more official recognition 
than any other American woman, with the 
exception of Martha Washington. Mrs. Polk 
lived forty-two years after her husband had 
passed away, and that during al) this while 
the attentions which, to a great extent, were 
originally paid to her on his account should 
have continued makes them more remark- 
able. She was born in Murfreesborough, Ten- 
nessee, in the early years of this century. 
Her father, Colonel Childress, was a man of 
property and substance, and the daughter was 
educated by the simple and devout Moravians 
in North Carolina. At nineteen she married 
Mr. Polk, who had already begun that polit- 
ical career which only ended after he had 
served a term in the most exalted position 
in the country. 

His beginning, however, was in the State 
Legislature. In a little while he was sent to 
Congress, in which he spent fourteen terms, 
and of which he was for a time the Speaker. 
His wife, not having the good fortune to be 
a mother, could devote much time to society, 
and during-her husband’s Congressional ca- 
reer in Washington she was one of the so- 
cial leaders of the capital city. It may have 
been that it was during this long participa- 
tion in a society which was semi-official that 
Mrs. Polk acquired and cultivated that grand 
manner which marked the ladies of several 
generations ago, and which is now seldom 
seen. 

When her husband went back to Nashville 
to serve a term as Governor of the State, Mrs. 
Polk aided him in his growing popularity by 
her tactful graciousness, which lasted to the 
end, and which from the beginning had 
made her more popular and better beloved 
than any woman in the commonwealth. 
When she went to Washington in 1845 as 
the mistress of the White House, she gave 
to the administration of the affairs of the 
Executive Mansion a dignity which it was 
unfortunate that it should ever have lacked. 
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She was not too ceremonious; for the observ- 
ance of proper conventionality gave no of- 
fence, but it did lend dignity and quietness to 
daily life, and prevented frivolity and un- 
seemliness from overstepping the bounds of 
propriety. She put a stop to dancing at en- 
tertainments in the White House, and this 
she did not because she was a Presbyterian, 
and deemed such recreation sinful, but be- 
cause she thought that it marred the dignified 
repose which should be always preserved in 
the house of him who was at the head of the 
nation. 

These were reforms indeed from the dis- 
orderly times of General Jackson, when vis- 
itors to the White House actually fought 
with each other in their haste to get at the 
refreshment table. It is the fate of almost 
every reformer to be very cordially disliked 
by a considerable portion of society. But 
Mrs. Polk was fortunate in finding herself 
always more popular and ever better liked. 
Her beauty, her gentleness, and her sweet 
voice must have assisted her wonderfully in 
her efforts to work these reforms, and at the 
same time es@ape the penalty which usually 
accompanies such good intentions. 

Wisen Mr. Polk made way for General 
Taylor, he went back to Nashville, and 
moved into the house in which his widow 
has just died. He lived only three months, 
and was buried in the lawn in front of the 
house, and over his grave a monument was 
erected. The old lawn has since been known 
in Nashville as Polk Place. In this same 
tomb has the widow been buried. 

Mr. Polk left an ample fortune, and the 
widow lived in a style befitting her sta- 
tion until the close of the war. Since then 
property values have been played with in 
Tennessee with great recklessness. So it 
came about that in a little while Mrs. Polk 
was poor instead of rich. She had some 
State bonds. The bonds of Tennessee were 
repudiated by the Legislature. But the in- 
terest on those held by Mrs. Polk has always 
been paid, and upon this she lived until a 
few year ago, when Congress voted her a 
pension of $5000 a year, along with pensions 
of like amounts to Mrs. Abraham Lincoln 
and Mrs. John Tyler. Mrs. Tyler was, long 
before the granting of this pension, distress- 
ingly poor, and Mrs. Polk was on the verge 
of penury. Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Garfield are 
the only remaining widows of Presidents. 
Each of them receives a pension, but each 
was granted by a special act. 

For a great many years it had been cus- 
tomary for the two Houses of the Tennessee 
Legislature to call in state upon Mrs. Polk. 
This was usually done after the organization 
of the Houses and previous to the transac- 
tion of any business. It was a pretty cus- 
tom, and was worth a long journey to see 
this evidence of sentiment and respect paid 
to a woman who had been off the active 
stage of life for more than two generations. 
About ten years ago I attended such a recep- 
tion. She was then wellnigh on to eighty 
years, but there were few evidences of ad- 
vanced age. Her voice was fuil and clear, 
her step brisk and elastic. As each member 
was introduced to her she had a word for 
him, and her manner seemed that of a mother 
advising with her children. But dominating 
everything was the grand manner of the old 
school, which compelled every man in her 
presence to muke his best bow and bear 
himself with his highest courtesy. 

JOHN GILMER SPEED. 
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LYDIA. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 


ERHAPS if Jack Varrick had inherited 

the fortune that he had expected from 
his aunt Esther, he might never have fallen 
in love with Lydia Rand; for Lydia was a 
plain little country girl, with barely enough 
education to enable her to write her name 
legibly; while Jack, in addition to being 
college-bred, had spent three years abroad, 
and had carried with him always the com- 
fortable assurance that he need take no 
thought for the morrow so far as money 
was concerned. 

But bis aunt, his uncle’s widow, who had 
adopted him when he was but ten years old, 
died suddenly, leaving no will. And though 
it had been an open secret that she intended 
to make Jack her heir, she had scarcely 





breathed her last when her half-brother, a 
rich old miser, who had never forgiven his 
sister for adopting Jack, walked in, and, as 
nearest of kin, established his claim to the 
entire property. 

It was a bitter pill for Jack, but he swal- 
lowed it without blinking. In spite of his 

reat expectations he had made good use of 
his time while abroad, and realizing that his 
aunt Esther’s money had given him that 
which was a fortune in itself, he faced his 
fate with the plucky resolve that he would 
ask no favors of the man that had usurped 
his place. 

During his travels, instead of following in 
the footsteps of his innumerable predeces- 
sors, he had, with a fellow-student who, like 
himself, was prejudiced against the beaten 
tracks, made leisurely excursions into all 
sorts of out-of-the-way nooks and corners; 


and having, for his aunt Esther’s benefit, 
kept a careful record of all these wander- 
ings, he now determined to turn them to 
account. With a little revision these papers 
might perhaps serve as stepping-stones to a 
permanent position. He hada genuine liking 
for literary work, and having taken rooms 
in a retired part of the city, he set himself 
diligently to his task. 

But he found it impossible to adjust him- 
self to his new environments. In some for- 
eign city where he felt himself to be an alien 
it would have been an easier matter, but 
here, with the old home ‘‘so near and yet so 
far,” with his old associates meeting him at 
every turn, some coolly given him the go-by, 
and others making themselves offensively 
friendly, he soon began to despair of accom- 
plishing any successful brain-work. Besides, 
it was mid-May; the wine of spring was 
stirring in his veins, filling him with longings 
for the breath of the sea and the smell of 
woods and clover fields; and at last, turning 
his back on the city, be started out in search 
of “ pastures new,” remote alike from friend 
and foe. 

He tramped half the length of Long Island, 
and on the third day of his pilgrimage found 
his Mecca, a quaint old farm- house, with 
fields and woods in the background, an un- 
kempt but fragrant little garden in front, 
with two tall elms guarding the gateway, 
while in the distance, like a faint echo of 
the life he had left behind bim, could be 
heard the throb of the ocean. 

Perhaps had Lydia, with her wild -rose 
face, been the first to greet him, he might 
have regarded her as a possible hinderance to 
his work; but the girl was away at the time, 
and before he knew of her existence he had 
persuaded the old people to take him to 
board for the summer. 

‘*The place don’t look very scrum'tious 
jus’ now,” said Mrs. Rand, ‘‘’cause Lyddy 
ain’t here to fix things; but if you're willin’ 
to put up with our way o’ livin’, you're wel- 
come to stay.” 

And when, the next week, Lydia came 
home, she was amazed to find the upper hall 
lumbered with books and fishing-tackle. 

‘*A boarder!” she exclaimed, when her 
aunt began to explain. 

*’Sh-’sh!” whispered the old lady. ‘‘ His 
door’s on a crack, an’ he’ll hear every word 
you say.” 

‘*T wouldn’t ’a’ cared if it had ben a lady— 
a real lady—tbat could ‘a’ learned me some- 
thing,” said Lydia, with a sigh, as she follow- 
ed her aunt into the little room on the oppo- 
site side of the hall, ‘‘but a man! Oh, Aunt 
Mandy, what made you take him?” 

‘**Cause it’s hard times,” said the aunt. 
‘**But you won't mind him a bit when you 
git used to him. He jus’ comes down to his 
meals, an’ don’t take any more notice o’ what’s 
goin’ on than a blind man would.” 

Jack had caught his first glimpse of the 
girl as she came up the walk between the 
lilac- bushes; a slender figure of medium 
height in a calico gown. She carried a 
small rusty-looking carpet-bag, and had her 
bonnet on her arm; the wind had roughened 
her hair, and blown it back from her fore- 
head. 

Jack, who was sitting at his desk by the 
window, stopped his pen until she reached 
the door-step. 

‘‘So that’s ‘Lyddy,’” he said to himself, 
as he dipped into the ink again, and before 
the pen touched the paper he had forgotten 
that she was in the house. 

To Lydia ‘‘the boarder” meant simply 
additional drudgery. Her father and mo- 
ther being dead, her uncle Rand had some- 
what grudgingly offered her a home, with 
the understanding that she was to ‘‘ work 
for her keep,” and she was too grateful to 
think of complaining; but she had never 
quite given up the hope of some day being 
able to go to school. It was her one aspira- 
tion, and slight as was her interest in the 
stranger, she could not help eying hungrily 
his books in the hallway. 

As she started to go down stairs she no- 
ticed that one of the books had fallen from 
the pile, and stopping to replace it, she yield- 
ed to the temptation to take a peep inside. 
It was a thin wide-margined book full of 
weird illustrations, and though many of the 
words puzzled her, she became presently so 
absorbed that when Jack chanced to open 
his door she did not even look up. 

She was standing with her elbow on the 
sill of the high narrow window at the end of 
the hall, her downcast eyes showed the dark 
curled lashes against the peach-like cheek, 
and though her trim cotton gown held too 
much starch to fall in graceful lines, she 
made a pleasant picture in the afternoon 
sunshine. 

Jack involuntarily drew back, but, with the 
door ajar, he took another look at the rapt 
young face. 

The next moment Mrs. Rand’s voice came 
up the stairs. ‘‘ Lyddy, Lyddy, I want yer!” 
And with a start and a sigh the girl shut the 
book. 

Jack had not meant to be seen, but it was 
too late to retreat, and Lydia, encountering 
his gaze, was at once convicted of wrong- 
doing. 

“‘It was on the floor,” she stammered, 
‘and I was only goin’ to put it back where 
it belonged, but it was so—so beautiful, I 
couldn’t help lookin’ at it.” 

**That’s all right,” said Jack, kindly. ‘‘I’m 
a you like it. What was it about, I won- 

er?” 


“Oh, the strangest things,” said Lydia, 
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her earnestness getting the better of her em- 
barrassment. ‘‘ There’s a weddin’-guest and 
an ancient mariner, 


* He stoppeth one of three,’ 


and he tells a sort of adream. I haven’t fin- 
ished it, and I don’t think I quite understand 
it, but I never read anything so—” 

‘* Lyddy! Lyd-dy!” came the voice again 
from the foot of the stairs, shrill and impera- 
tive, and the girl vanished, leaving Jack to 
supply the adjective. 

‘Poor child! 1 must see what else I have 
that would be likely to interest her,” he said 
to himself; and when he was called to sup- 
per, he carried down, with ‘‘The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” a daintily bound copy 
of ‘‘ Maud Muller.” 

To Lydia he said nothing, but to her aunt 
he remarked, as he laid the books on the 
lamp stand, that there was something that she 
might find entertaining if she was fond of 
poetry. 

Mrs. Rand thanked him with a grim smile. 
‘*1 s’pose poetry’s entertainin’ to them that 
likes it, but plain prose’s good enough for me, 
and it’s precious little time I kin git for that. 
They’re kinder purty to look at, though,” she 
admitted, surveying the books through her 
glasses, ‘‘an’ I dare say Lyddy ’d like ’em. 
She’s allers hankerin’ after books, but she 
’ain’t got any time neither to waste on sech 
things, an’ maybe it ‘Il be jest as well for you 
not to leave ‘em round where she'll be gittin’ 
holt of ’em.” 

Lydia’s eyes were devouring the treasures. 
‘*Oh, please, Aunt Mandy, let him leave ’em,” 
she entreated. ‘‘ 1 won’t so much as look at 
’em till the work’s all done up, an’ I'll be as 
careful of ’em as can be.” 

The plaintive young voice stirred Jack’s 
sympathy. ‘‘If you have not time to read 
them yourself, I might read them to you; 
some time when you are sewing, perhaps,” 
he ventured, looking at Mrs. Rand. 

‘*It don’t make a mite o’ difference to me, 
so long ’s it don’t hender things,” was the 
answer, 

And the next afternoon, having put aside 
his writing with the feeling that he was about 
to make a martyr of himself, Jack went 
boldly down to the sitting-room, carrying an 
armful of books and magazines. 

Evidently the housework was all ‘done 
up,” for Lydia, in a fresh calico, sat on the 
door-step hemming a sheet, while Mrs. Rand, 
seated by the window, was stitching with 
might and main on a pair of trousers for her 
husband. 

Jack had intended to read the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner,” but finding that Mrs. Rand was to 
be present, he selected a short story in prose. 
Before he had finished the first page, Mrs. 
Rand had to go to the kitchen to press a 
seam. 

‘*Don’t wait for me,” she said, as she put 
down her thimble; ‘‘if I don’t git to hear the 
rest of it, Lyddy can tell it to me.” 

But Jack waited. And in the interval he 
and Lydia fell to talking. They could hear 
in the kitchen the vigorous thump of the 
iron, but outside the little sitting-room the 
birds were singing among the lilacs, and the 
breeze that came in through the doorway, 
balmy and cool, played all manner of pretty 
tricks with the soft brown rings on Lydia's 
forehead. 

For himself, Jack thought the talking 
much more entertaining than the reading, 
the girl was so frank and earnest, but he 
found her lamentably ignorant. 

‘* You see, I was jus’ begipnin’ ’rithmetic 
when I had to stop school,” she exclaimed; 
‘‘an’ as for writin’, ] hadn’t got more’n half 
through the copy-book. I’ve allers kep’ hopin’ 
that maybe some time I could begin aguin, 
but Uncle Silas he don't think girls need to 
know anything ‘cept how to keep house. 
Of course they ought to know that, but they 
want something besides, an’ I shouldn’t mind 
how hard I had to work, if I could only be 
studyin’ betweentimes, But I’ve ’mos’ given 
up hopin’ for it.” 

The dimpled chin quivered, and Jack, look- 
ing down at the drooping head, determined 
to do what he could to help the child. 

Just then Mrs. Rand came in from the 
kitchen. She looked flushed and heated. 

‘* My! you’re as cool as cucumbers in here,” 
she said, dropping into the chair by the win- 
dow; and Jack, remarking that it was very 
comfortable, went on with the reading. 
When the story was ended, Mrs. Rand offered 
several original comments, but Lydia sewed 
on in silence. 

“If you don’t object, Mrs. Rand,” said 
Jack, ‘‘I shall be glad to give your little 
girl a few writing lessons.” 

‘**Goodness, no! I sha’n’t objec’ to that,” 
said the aunt, ‘‘not if you're willin’ to take 
the trouble. It ’ll please the uncle firs’-rate. 
He’s allers wishin’ Lyddy was a little smart- 
er in writin’ an’ ’rithmetic, so’s she could 
help him do his accounts.” 

The lessons began the next day. Jack 
was disposed to regard them in the light of 
home-mission work, and flattered himself 
that his motive was purely philanthropic; 
but no teacher could help being interested in 
a pupil so eager to learn, and the lesson hour 
soon became for Jack, as it had been from 
the first for Lydia, the chief event of the 
day. 

But Lydia’s interest centred in the lesson 
itself. In fact she was so absorbed in it that 
Jack began presently to be jealous of her 
books. 

It was, of course, largely a case of propin- 
quity; still, Jack, who more than once in his 
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life had had occasion to call himself a fool, 
felt that in the present instance he was fol- 
lowing the dictates of prudence and common- 
sense. In his changed circumstances a girl 
like Lydia, he argued, would make him a 
much more suitable wife than one that was 
city-bred. There was Evelyn Morse, now 
Mrs. Craig, for example, what sort of a wife 
fora cog man would she be likely to make, 
with her pampered tastes and her fondness 
for fashion and display? As he recalled the 
delicate hands, with their load of flashing 
gems, his glance fell on the slim fingers, 
brown and ringless, that were following with 
such care the copy he had set, and he men- 
tally resolved that sooner or later one of them 
should wear a band of gold. 

The old people paid no heed. Lydia to 
them was nothing but a child, and though 
they could not afford to waste time and 
money in sending her to school, they were 
very willing to have Mr. Varrick give her 
lessons. 

The uncle, though narrow, and in the esti- 
mation of his neighbors somewhat ‘‘ near,” 
was rigidly honest. One day Jack, in settling 
his board bill, unable to make’ the exact 
eliange, overpaid Mrs. Rand three cents. 
The old man stood looking on. 

“‘That’s all right,” said Jack, and gave it 
no further thought. 

But that evening, after the ‘‘ chores” were 
done, the farmer saddled the gray mare, and 
rode three miles to the nearest store to get a 
quarter changed. 

‘*There’s your three cents,” he said, shuf- 
fling into the sitting-room and laying the 
coppers in front of Jack, who at the moment 
was giving Lydia a writing lesson. 

Jack attempted to protest, but his host cut 
him short. 

‘*Business is business,” he said, curtly; 
and there was nothing for Jack to do but to 
pocket the pennies. 

The old man was also a shrewd reader of 
character, and recognizing in Jack Varrick a 
man as honest as himself, he gave him the 
freedom of the house. 

‘*He’s fair an’ straightforred,” he said to 
his wife, ‘‘an’ he’s got a good head on his 
shoulders besides. ”Tain’t every man’s smart 
enough to. write for the papers an’ git paid 
for it; an’ if Lyddy improves her chance, 
she'll learn more o’ him than she would goin’ 
to school.” 

‘*Oh, Lyddy’s bright,” answered the aunt. 
“She'll make the most of all he’s a mind to 
learn her.” 

And neither of the simple souls guessed 
that Jack had already taken Cupid for his 
assistant. 

One day there was an accident in the har- 
vest - field; the old farmer was brought in 
senseless, and that night he died. Mrs. Rand 
was almost beside herself with the sudden- 
ness of the blow, and Lydia had no one but 
Jack to turn to for advice. 

Jack was helpful and sympathetic. ‘‘ Don’t 
cry, little one,” he said, laying his hand ca- 
ressingly on the bowed head; ‘‘it will all 
come right.” 

In what way this optimistic prediction was 
to be realied the girl did not ask, but the 
words comforted her. 

The week after the funeral Mrs. Rand 
lensed the farm to her husband’s cousin 

“It’s no use for two lone women like 
Lyddy an’ me tryin’ to kerry on a farm, with 
nobody but the hired man to help,” she said 
to Jack. ‘‘Some women might, but Lyddy 
’ain’t no gift that way, an’ I don't feel so spry 
as I useter.” 

And Jack, finding that, while for herself 
she proposed making a home with a married 
niece, she had no definite plan for Lydia, at 
once claimed the right to care for the girl 
for life. 

Mrs. Rand was startled, but not averse. 
**Tt’s kinder sudden,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ but 
if Lyddy’s willin’, I ’ain’t got a word to say. 
To be sure, she’s pretty young yet, but she’s 
a good girl, Mr. Varrick, an’ I know you'll 
make her a good husband.” 

Lydia’s consent was not so easily won. 
With an intuition that was lacking in the 
older woman, she recognized the difference 
between herself and her teacher, and though 
latterly it had begun to dawn upon her that 
he was even dearer to her than her books, 
it seemed to her, in her humility, that it was 
only out of pity that he had offered to take 
her. But Jack, with a lover’s logic, soon 
succeeded in convincing her that pity had 
no part in the matter, and the next week they 
were married. Lydia wore a pale blue mus- 
lin—pale from frequent washings—but Jack 
was as well content as if she had worn a 
gown fresh from Paris. 

A day or two before he had accepted a 
position on the New York Daily, and, anxious 
to be settled in a home of his own before en- 
tering on his new duties, he leased a fur- 
nished cottage within easy reach of the city. 
It was small and unpretentious, but to Lydia 
it seemed almost too fine for use, with its 
filmy curtains and rich-hued carpets. She 
was delighted with everything, but the wide 
= lled with books pleased her best of 
all. 

Jack watched her with loving eyes, and 
determined that she should have all the time 
she wanted for study. But when he pro- 
posed looking up a servant she listened with 
dismay. 

‘“‘Oh, not yet!” she begged. ‘‘ Not till I 
get better acquainted with the house—and— 
with you,” she added, laughing at the oddity 
of having to become acquainted with one’s 
husbaud. 
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It enchanted Jack to hear her laugh. In 
her old home the atmosphere had not been 
conducive to laughter, and she had seemed 
to take life so gravely that he sometimes 
feared that she had no capacity for mirth. 
He began now to discover his error. Her 
laugh, like her voice, was clear and soft. 

‘*I believe you could sing if you tried,” 
he said one evening, when more than once 
her laugh had rung out like a bird’s trill. 

“Tl wait till 1 know how to parse,” she 
said, putting her grammar before him. 

‘*Then tell me how you would dispose of 
‘John struck Jack,’” he said, assuming at 
once the réle of teacher. 

‘‘T!'d—I’d—kiss Jack,” she answered, de- 
murely. 

But the honey-moon was of short duration. 
They had been at housekeeping scarcely a 
fortnight when the publishers of the Daily 
selected Jack as the man best fitted to send 
abroad in the interests of the paper. An im- 
portant project was in hand, and they want- 
ed some one with a clear head to superintend 
it. 

Jack refused decisively at first; for to take 
Lydia with him was out of the question, and 
to leave her at home alone was equally im- 
possible. But m addition to the generous 
salary, the position offered advantages that 
might prove the making of his future, and 
remembering that he was a poor man—a 
fact that he was much given to forgetting— 
he at last consented. 

It was a hard matter for him to break the 
news to Lydia. Still, it was only for three 
months, he said to himself, and he said the 
same to her. 

‘‘Only!” she repeated. To her it seemed 
an eternity. But she took it much more 
bravely than he-had dared to hope. 

A letter had been received from Mrs. Rand 
a day or two before, complaining that she 
and her niece were not getting on very well 
together,and Jack wrote without delay,asking 
her to come and make her home with Lydia 
until his return. Lydia liked the plan better 
than that of having a stranger in the house, 
and Mrs. Rand was very glad to accept the 
invitation. 

For a day or two after the leave-taking 
the little wife could not settle herself to any 
sort of occupation. Jack’s going had brought 
everything to a standstill. At last she turn- 
ed to her books for solace. But her mind 
was not yet sufficiently disciplined for her 
to make much headway without a teacher, 
and after two or three unsuccessful attempts 
to master one of the lessons Jack had set for 
her, she threw down the book in despair. 

But what would Jack say to come home 
and find her more ignorant than when he 
went away? She could not bear to think 
of it. 

Just before starting, Jack had brought her 
a bank-book, saying that he had deposited a 
certain amount in the —— Bank for her use 
during his absence. 

“My, Lyddy!” said her aunt, when Lydia 
told her about it, ‘‘ you could dress in silks 
and satins all the year round on that if you 
wanted to.” 

**Maybe I could,” Lydia answered, ‘‘ but 
there’s something else I’d a good deal rather 
do.” 

There was a seminary not far away, a 
roomy homelike-looking building, embow- 
ered in elms and maples. She had seen it 
one Sunday evening when they were taking 
a moonlight ramble after church, and ever 
since she had watched with envious eyes the 
school-girls trooping past her window, with 
their satchels bulging with books. If she 
could only have a chance like that! Sudden- 
ly it came to her that now was her opportu- 
nity. Jack had left her twice as much 
money as she and Aunt Mandy would need 
for housekeeping, and, as for clothes, he 
had stocked her wardrobe with enough to 
last a lifetime. He was always so generous. 

She wasted no time in deliberating, and 
when she presented herself at the seminary 
Madam Neulin asked no questions. Though 
nominally a boarding-school, the classes were 
made up largely of day scholars from the vil- 
lage, and Madam Neulin at times saw fit to 
question an applicant somewhat closely, but 
this clear-eyed, sweet-faced girl, with her low 
voice and gentle manner, was one to be trust- 
ed any where. 

‘*I don’t know about it, Lyddy,” said Mrs. 
Rand, when Lydia showed her the receipt for 
a quarter’s tuition. ‘‘It kinder seems like 
sailin’ under false colors, not tellin’’em you're 
married; and then, agin, you ain’t sure ’s Mr. 
Varrick ’d like it.” 

But Lydia had already disposed of these 
conflicting scruples. It was only for three 
months, and she wanted to surprise Jack. It 
would be time enough when he came home 
to explain to Madam Neulin. And though 
Mrs. Rand declared that it was ‘‘ridic’lous 
for a married woman to be goin’ to school,” 
Lydia went, through rain and shine. She 
studied hard, and was steadily promoted, but 
she held herself so aloof from her classmates 
that none of them felt encouraged to make 
advances. She was always at her desk in 
the morning half an hour at least before the 
others. She carried a lunch, and ate it in the 
dressing-room during the noon recess, and 
at the close of school in the afternoon she 
usually lingered over her books until long 
after the others had gone home. That she 
was an orphan, living with a widowed aunt 
in a pretty cottage on Elm Street, was all 
that could be learned about her. 

Vocal training was made a specialty in the 
school, and Madam Neuliu, having discover- 


ed that the girl had an exceptionally rich 
voice, encouraged her to give as much time 
as possible to singing and elocution. It was 
a voice that would do credit to the seminary. 

Jack wrote every week, always sending his 
letters enclosed in an envelope addressed to 
Mrs. Rand, for which, under the circum- 
stances, Lydia was very thankful, and he 
rarely failed to speak of the improvement 
she was making in her penmanship. She 
often wondered what he would say when he 
knew what she had been doing, and as the 
time drew near for his return, she began to 
be a little nervous about it. 

She was glad that the school term would 
be ended before he came. It would be too 
bad to have him walk in some day, and not 
find her there to welcome him. 

But two days before the close of the quar- 
ter a hurried letter came from Jack saying 
that the Daily insisted on his remaining 
abroad another three months. Lydia drench- 
ed her pillow with tears that night. Still, 
she was sure that it was just as great a dis- 
appointment to Jack as to herself, and, like 
him, she must make the best of it. She 
could at least go on with her studies. She 
almost chided herself for the comfort the 
thought brought her. But it was for Jack’s 
sake, even more than for her own, that she 
was so anxious to learn; and when the next 
quarter began, her name was again on the 
roll. 

One day some friends of Madam Neulin’s 
chanced to be present at one of the seminary 
musicals, and were enchanted with the sing- 
ing. One of the party was interested in a 
concert that was to be given in the course of 
a fortnight for the benefit of an orphan asy- 
lum, and she entreated Madam Neulin to al- 
low her singers to take part in it. 

Madam Neulin very readily complied. It 
would be a pleasant outing for the girls, and 
an excellent advertisement for the seminary. 
Lydia begged to be left out, but a general 
protest ensued; there was no one that could 
take her place. 

Meanwhile affairs abroad had so shaped 
themselves that Jack was able to wind up 
the business several weeks earlier than he 
had supposed would be possible, and as but 
a brief interval remained before sailing, he 
decided to give Lydia a surprise. 

When he landed in New York he fully 
intended to take an early train for C——, 
but there were numerous matters to be dis- 
cussed with the publishers of the Daily, and 
it was late in the afternoon before he found 
himself at liberty. As he was about to leave 
the office Colonel Morse, the editor-in-chief, 
button-holed him. 

‘“Come, go home with me to dinner,” 
he said, persuasively. ‘‘There are several 
points still that I want to talk over with you; 
besides, Evelyn is with us, and she will be 
delighted to see you.” And Jack went. 

Since he last met Evelyn Morse she had 
been both married and widowed; but she 
was none the less attractive. She had the 
same clear-cut delicate face, the same name- 
less witchery of voice and glance, that in 
other days had come so near making Jack 
her slave; and before he had been a half- 
hour in her presence he was again under her 
spell. 

As they rose from the dinner table her 
maid announced that the carriage was in 
wailing. 

‘‘Oh, the concert!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
had almost forgotten it.” 

“‘T hope, my dear,” said the colonel, ‘‘ that 
you are not depending on me to go with 
you?” 

‘*Indeed I am; and Mr. Varrick must go 
too. It is in a good cause; it is for the 
benefit of the Orphan Asylum.” 

‘* Oh, take Varrick in my place, and let me 
off,” begged the colonel. ‘‘ I’m too tired for 
anything but a smoke.” 

Jack, suddenly remembering that he was 
to take the nine-o’clock train for C , asked 
to be excused, pleading that he was not in 
evening trim. But Mrs. Craig was urgent; 
it was not to be a full-dress affair, and again 
Jack yielded. What did it matter—an hour 
or two sooner or later? Lydia was not ex- 
pecting him; even if he did not go out till 
the next day, it would make no difference. 

He had never chanced to mention to any 
of his city acquaintances that he was a mar- 
ried man. He had had no intention of con- 
cealing the fact; the subject simply had not 
happened tocome up. Some day, he assured 
himself, when Lydia had become wonted to 
her new life, he would take time to introduce 
her to his friends. 

How charming Evelyn was that evening! 
Jack had no thought of being disloyal, but as 
he sat watching her, he could not help won- 
dering if Lydia would ever acquire the same 
ease and grace. What if his marriage had 
been a mistake? What if he had waited? 
Lydia was a dear, sweet little soul, but so 
crude, so— 

Mr. Craig’s voice broke in on these vague 
musings. ‘‘ Here is a Varrick among the 
singers,” she was saying, referring to the pro- 
gramme—‘“ Lydia Varrick, soprano.” 

*‘Jack caught his breath. But, ‘‘ Ab- 
surd!” he said to himself; ‘‘ there might be a 
dozen Lydia Varricks.” 

‘**Tam not acquainted with any one of that 
name who would be likely to assist at a con- 
cert,” he remarked, indifferently, and then a 
burst of music put an end to conversation. 

A little later a company of girl singers 
glided in, and with their clear young voices 
took the house by storm, but it was not until 
the group parted to make room for one who 
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had been standing somewhat in the back- 
ground that he recognized Lydia. 

Involuntarily he shaded his face with his 
hand; he had no wish to have her recognize 
him. But the precaution was unnecessary ; 
the singer’s eyes were not on the audience; 
she seemed to be singing to the stars, and 
the moment the song was ended, though 
warmly applauded, she slipped into the back 
ground again. 

‘*What an exquisite voice!” said Mrs. 
Craig. 

Jack ventured no response; and Mrs. Craig 
went on to inform him that the young lady 
was one of Madam Neulin’s pupils — the 
Madam Neulin that had the seminary at Rose 
hedge. The name let in a flood of light. 
How well he remembered that Sunday even- 
ing walk with Lydia, and her eager questions 
concerning the school! What a brave little 
woman she was! And how wonderfully she 
had improved! It scarcely seemed possible 
that this radiant creature was his quiet nun- 
like Lydia. He was almost tempted to rush 
upon the stage and claim her then and there. 

But again Mrs. Craig arrested his thought. 
‘She bids fair to be a Varrick to be proud 
of,” she said; and her appreciation was so 
genuine that Jack beamed with pleasure 

‘I shall improve the first opportunity to 
look up the relationship,” he said, smilingly 

Presently Lydia sang again, and then, amid 
enthusiastic applause and a shower of bou- 
quets, the girls fluttered from the stage like 
a flock of white doves. Jack glanced cov- 
ertly at his watch. Madam Neulin would 
no doubt take the next train for Rosehedge, 
and the fear that he himself might miss it 
made the rest of the programme a torture. 
It was ten o’clock when the concert closed, 
and the moment he had fulfilled his duty as 
an escort he made a dash for the train. 

There was not an instant to spare. He 
leaped to the rear platform just as the train 
was steaming out of the depot. The first 
car was nearly empty; but in the one beyond 
he discovered Madam Neulin and ber girls, 
and though their backs were toward him, he 
had no trouble in singling out Lydia. He 
kept himself out of sight, however, and find- 
ing, on reaching C- that a hack was in 
waiting for them, he slipped a fee into the 
driver’s hand for the privilege of an outside 
seat. 

Madam Neulin had requested the driver to 
leave Lydia, who was the only day scholar 
in the company, at her own gate before go- 
ing to the seminary, and as the hack stopped, 
Jack sprang down and opened the door. He 
had his hat pulled over his forehead, and 
Lydia, supposing him to be the driver, ac- 
cepted his help without glancing at him. 

‘** We'll wait, my dear, till we see you safe 
in the house,” called Madam Neulin. 

At that moment a light streamed from the 
cottage, and Mrs. Rand's tall thin figure was 
seen in the doorway. 

**Ob, I’m all right, thank you! There’s 
aunty holding the lamp for me,” said Lydia. 

And with a chorus of voices calling 
**Good-night,” the hack drove on. 

Jack lingered behind for an instant, fear 
ing to startle her; but as she reached the 
gate he called her by name, and the next 
minute she was in his arms. 

‘‘ Where did you come from?” she asked, 
when at last she found her voice. 

‘‘From London. I thought I’d surprise 
you. 

‘** And I wanted to surprise you,” she said, 
between the kisses. 

Jack drew her closer. ‘‘ You have sur- 
prised me, little one. I was at the concert, 
and I heard an angel singing.” 





FOR THE KING'S PLEASURE. 
N ancient records we find mention of four- 
wheeled carriages drawn by mules, to con- 
vey in vessels set apart the water of a noted 
river, for the use of a king then engaged in 
battle; for none other would the royal gentle 
man accept as a beverage, and even that not 
until it had been boiled in silver vessels. In 
such princely manner rumbled the royal 
water-cart whithersoever it might please his 
Highness to travel. 


SEA-SIDE COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 

V J ORTH utilizes one of the rich brocades 

in which he delights for the graceful 
wrap of thiscostume. It has a cream-tinted 
ground strewn with coguilles St. Jacques— 
large scallop-shells—brocaded ix old and 
marron brown, The garment falls ch ‘ely to 
the figure, and is given height and breath 
on the shoulders by a large fichu of whin 
lace gathered in wide double ruffles, and 
tapered to a pointin front. A collar of gold 
and marron passementerie confines the fichu 
about the neck, and is finished above by full 
soft puffs of lace that cannot fail to be be- 
coming. A wide flounce of the lace around 
the lower edge has a heading of passemen 
terie. 

The gown is of light foulard with black 
petit pois stripes arranged diagonally in front, 
forming points which diverge from an in- 
sertion of black lace. A wide flounce pleat- 
ed across the front is headed by a full ruche 
of the insertion, and a large lace chour 
marks the middle. The back breadths fall 
in a short train of straight stripes. 

The picturesque capeline is of white lace, 
with a crown of tea-roses, mounted on almost 
invisible wire from which the lace edge 
droops softly. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponvenr. | 

T seems more and more certain 

as we advance toward autumn 
that the prevailing bias clinging 
skirt will suffer no change for 
the coming winter. Attempts 
have been made from time to 
time to reintroduce the draper- 
ies and panels which held popu- 
lar favor for so long a period, 
but they met with very indifferent 
success. For better or for worse, 
women insist upon these clinging 
skirts, supplemented by equally 
clinging corsages, which are 
more often draped than cut to the 
ficure. The union of these two 
features is best shown in the 
polonaise dress which is made 
with a draped front crossing di 
agonally. 

A reprieve from glittering 
jewelled galloons and embroid 
eries is afforded by the velvet 
ribbons which are to be much 
used for trimming in the autumn, 
and on all sorts of fabrics, light 
tissues like mousseline de soie 
as wellas the heavy tartan plaids. 
The ribbons are narrow or wide, 





Fig. 3.—Back or MourNiInG 
Dress, Fie. 1. 





For description sce Supplement. 





MovurntnGc Bonnet 


Por description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Movurnine Dress.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Fig. 1.—Mourninc Wrap.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 46-49 
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Fig. 2.—CRAPE-TRIMMED CostUME AND. Cape.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I;, Figs. »-14. Fig. 2.—Back or Wrap, Fa. 1. 
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Mournine Cap ror ELDERLY Lapy. 
For description see Supplement 





Fig. 4.—Coat Basqué For Costume, FiG. 2 


3ACK AND FRONT 


and are put on not merely in 
straight rows as formerly, but 
in diagonal lines, in crossbars, 
chevrons, net-works, and sim- 
ilar patterns. Something more 
ambitious than a commonplace 
border around the bottom of the 
skirt is aimed at. There may 
be only a panel elaborately 
trimmed with the ribbon, and 
none on the skirt itself, the trim- 
ming being repeated on the 
overlapping side of the corsage, 
not on the other, and on some 
part of the sleeve. In some 
cases the velvet ribbon is only 
a subordinate part of the trim 
ming, as, for instance, where 
there is a skirt pane] of lace or 
ruches, which, together with 
the plastron to match, is de 
fined by a narrow velvet ribbon 
Though black velvet will be 
eargely used, ribbon of all othe: 
colors will be used as well, and 
not merely in tone upon tone 
arrangements, but in tasteful 
and harmonious contrasts, as, 
for example, moss green velvet 





Wipow’s Cap For ELDERLY 
Lapy. 
For description see Supplement. 
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on a pink dress, sapphire blue on jonquil, prune- 
color on pale blue. Velvet ribbons will by no 
means banish piece velvet, which will be used 
more than ever for such accessories as plastrons, 
collar, cuffs, and belt. 

The combination of two stuffs, to which so 
much of the variety in costumes is due, will be 
continued next season. One of the examples 
at present is seen in the white costumes of cloth, 
serge, or vicuila seen at the watering-places, 
into which a coarse-grained w hite silk freque nt- 
ly enters. Thus the coat bodice is sometimes 
of white ottoman or gros-grain silk, with a vest 
of the woollen material; or the reverse is the 
“ase, and the coat is woollen, with vest and per- 
haps sleeves of the silk. Black velvet is some 
times ae on such costumes, and is cousidered 
stylish, but no other color isemployed. Blouse 
corsages of striped silk, with a full jabot of net, 
are worn with a white cloth skirt. The fouls urd 
and glacé taffeta blouses which have been so 
popular-all summer, with wool skirts, will con 


tinue to be worn throughout the autumn, lined, 
if more warmth is necessary, with crépon de 
laine. They are belted with a leather, metal, 


or silk belt, either straight round, or a pointed 
Swiss belt laced at the front 

Abundantly as lace is used now, it promises 
to be even more favored next winter. Hand 
some lace flounces are being unearthed from 
the drawers in which they had been laid by for 
years, to be employed very much as in former 


times, in lightly gathered flounces, which do 
not, however, usually extend all around a skirt. 
Three, four, or five flounces, according to the 


depth of the lace, are put on the front of the 
skirt to form a tablier; to accompany this there 
may be a lace coat or jacket, or a Figaro jacket 
formed by sewing the straight ends of a piece 
of lace flouncing in the shoulder seams and in 
the-under-arm seams of a bodice to the waist, 
and gathering it around the armholes. A very 
deep lace flounce, white or black, may be ar 
ranged in this wise: the middle of the flounce 
is either gathered or pleated, and is set around 
the bottom of the corsage to form a deep coat 
skirt; the ends of the flounce are then set flat 
down the middle of the front in two revers, 
which narrow to a poiut at the bottom of the 
skirt. 

A pretty novelty for the coming winter is a 
lace coat worn over a black velvet gown which 
has a plain skirt and corsage. This coat has a 
back much like the back of a gentleman’s coat, 








dit 





Fig. 1.—Mornine WaALktneG Dress. 
No. VIIL., Figs. 36-45. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 


“i i 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Fig. 1.—ApPron FoR GIRL FROM 
2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LV., Figs. 26-30. 


We wr re Cell rae “en ae P OO ob Sais ge ee 


Aeron ’a. 
ANAT een woe, 


Fig. 2 





—APRON FOR GIRL 


FROM 


6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descri ption see Si ipple- 


ment, 


No. VI 





Fig. 2. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., 


Figs. 





—Mornine House Gown. 
No. IL.,.Figs. 


24 and 25. 








33 and 34. 


they are now worn does not 


cloaks are 
trimmed 


DRESS FOR 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, 


storm cloaks, 
of natural beige shades 
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but the front is a Figaro, wide open and quit 
short, applied on the velvet corsage. This may 


be diversified in various ways. The coat, for 
example, may have a movable lining of colored 
silk, with a low-cut vest of the same in the 
front, and for the skirt there may be an ajusta 
ble train of black lace lined with the same silk, 
which makes of it a full dress toilette. Some 


metallic laces—gold, silver, and steel—are being 
brought out for elaborate evening 
Lace sashes are a pretty novelty, the 
alone sufficing for a skirt trimming 
frequently accompanied by a deep ec: 
the same lace, almost as large as a shoulder cap 
Many cloth dresses are already in prep: 


toilettes. 
long ends 


These are 





ration 





for autumn, and the first of these for the early 
season will be of light colors, all shades of gray, 


} 


chamois and beige being in favor, and also nut 
brown, dark and light. The favorite trimming 
will be fur, used in very narrow bands, almost 
like a piping, on all the edges, and in three, 
five or seven rows around the bottom of the 
skirt. On light tints dark furs, such as seal 
sable, and skunk, will be used, while medium 


and darker colors will be relieved by lighter fur 
chinchilla, natural beaver, and others Striped 
skirts, cut bias and with the stripes meeting in 


chevrons down the front and be ick, Wi pied worn 
anew. A new and peculiar feature of one of 
these striped costumes hes just been devised 
The sheath skirt of striped wool, perfect 


plain, is mounted on a taffeta under-skirt, which 
has several pinked ruffles around the bottom, in 
such a manner that the front is short enough to 
show the ruffles almost entirely, while the back 
is somewhat longer. The corsage is cut with 


the stripes bias also, and has a flat guimpe of 
the taffeta. A new autumn fabric is a foulard 
with Japanese “ hand-painted ” designs of larg 

birds among flowers. Although very original 





these foulards are in perfect con , and are to be 
made up for the first dinners of the ecto 
They are called foulards, but the silk is of quite 
a heavy quality, and sufficie J high-priced t 
preserve it from becoming hackneyed 

A new autumn wrapping which we have 


from the English is 
medium 
both d: 


and nature 
jacket.’ It 
jacket, made it 


copied in name 
the smoking 
loosely fitted 


is a 


, 
irk and 
I 


light cloths, with revers of moiré, gros grain 
ottoman of the same color as the cloth, and a 
lining of plain or striped silk. Long capes are 


reappearing, but it may be as well to us 


many of them in vague stripes 


EMMELINE 


and aré 
RAYMOND. 


15 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 57-63, 


GIRL FROM To 17 


up 


Tr 
and plaids 


those which one possesses, and not injudicious 

ly purchase new ones until one is sure of thi 
outcome, for the number and intensity in which 

augur well for their longevity. Long 

made again with one or three capes, simple and un 
These are for the demi-season, and for travelling « 


Oe 
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AN IDEAL LIBRARY. 


W E read of Gallus, a noted Roman poet, 

orator, and politician, a man holding 
friendly relations with Virgil, Ovid, and oth 
er learned men of the period, that much 
thought was given to the arrangement of his 
literary treasures. 

His library-in-chief, as writers term the 
principal room, had around the walls presses 
of cedar wood; in them lay the rolls, partly 
of parchment, partly of the finest Egyptian 
papyrus, upon each of which was a label, 
certifying in bright red letters the title and 
author’s name. Above these, in bronze or 
marble, were placed busts of the most re 
nowned writers. 


apartment, and first introduced into Rome 
by Asinius Pollio.” In addition 
rolls, containing portraits of seven hundred 
remarkable men.” 

Opening from this principal room was a 
larger one, set apart for the use of learned 


slaves busy transcribing with careful hand | 


the works of illustrious Greek and Roman 
authors for personal use by Gallus, or for 
presentation by him to valued friends. In 
this apartment was also the ‘‘studying 
couch” of this luxurious owner and director 
of affairs. 

The gifts for friends must have been the 
result of deep study, so elegant in appoint- 
ment, so dainty in detail; they are described 
as having red lines to indicate the differ- 
ent columns, and the titles were also in red; 
the edges were black, around ivory-topped 
slicks, the precious rolls were made secure, 
and bright red or yellow parchment wrappers 
gave the grand finishing touch. 

The sleeping-chamber of this gentleman of 
literary leisure was “ removed from the noisy 
din of early morning hours”; delicate ara- 
besques in faint tints adorned the walls, and 
an elegant couch, faced with tortoise -shell 
and hung with Babylonian tapestry of various 
colors, was at hand for the wakening of the 


poet student, and most conveniently arranged | 


was the scrindum containing his elegies, then 
not much known to the public; a small table 
of cedar wood on goat’s feet of bronze com- 
pleted this unique outfitting. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mapor.—To remove suuburn treat with tincture of 
benzoin and water, a teaspoonful of the tincture to a 
cupfal of cold water, Bathe the parts for ten minutes 
night and morning, then dry gently with a piece of 
soft old linen. Avoid getting the mixture in the eyes. 


L. px C.—P. p. c. is correct, although a sort of en- | 


graver’s license has created the custom of using three 
capitals, and this latter is more usual. 

fr —The tissue-paper is removed from the cards, 
being only used for packing by the stationer. 


Mrs. J. J. R.—It is contrary to our custom to an- 


ewer such inquiries by mail. 
Mus. O. F. R.—Crabb’s Synonymes and Roget's The- 
saurus are standard works which can be ordered of 





r. 
Cruffles for force-meat or timbales are cut 
into small dice shaped pieces and added to the other 
ingredients; for sauces they are either sliced, shred- 
ded, or minced. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhes. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botile.—[Adv.] 









Crau-Arrie Biossoms, the fashionable perfume. 
Favorite of palace, mansion, and cottage.—{Adv.]} 


This last is mentioned as | 
“‘an entirely novel ornament for such an | 


“were many | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


pt i BAKER & G0’s 


We Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has beer removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





Soid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





) Package makes 5 gallons. 

Delicious, sparkling, and 

appetizing. Sold by all 

dealers. (REE a beautiful 

Picture Book and 

0. MIKES & 00... 

oC. zi A... 

Philadelphia, 





HARPER 


Dainty Foods 
Demand it. 


N EVERY Re- 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 
be obtained because it is 
the purest. It will make 
the food lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor, more di- 
gestible and wholesome. 
It is always reliable and 
uniform in its work. 





I have found the Royal Baking 
Powder superior to all others. 
C. Gorju, 
Late Chef, Delmonico's, 





| Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 


If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25¢1n stamps and receive a cake by return mail, 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the lar 
Society Waltz) sent FREE_to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 

Send 10c in stamps for sample bottle Shandon 
Bells Perfume. 


"S BAZAR. 


ON E ENJ oYs both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing ‘to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in §0c, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


E A DI ES County to establish a Corset Parlor 

§ for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 
brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign- 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 
cents postage for sample and terms. 


NICHOLS & CO., 878 Canal St., New York. 





we want a reliable woman in every 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD W’F’G CO., 
Box 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











VOLUME XXIV., NO. 37. 


Helter 


BuADIES’ TAIIOR. 


Early autumn 




















models just re- 
ceived from the 
Paris and Lon- 
don Branches. 


FURS. 


A large num- 





ber of Novelties 
in fur - trimmed 
garments at mod- 
erate prices, 





Mail Orders Promptly 
Executed. 


Send for Pat- 
terns, Sketches, 
and Estimates, 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 








button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL Loapep with JTvansparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


















C:G-GUNTHERS: SONS 
FURRIERS 


JACKET S-WRAPS-CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 
“CHOICEAND EXCLU SIVE-DESIGNS: 


— 


4891: 


PRICES: #68333 


3 





eee 


W-YORKCITY. 





SPINALL: 


—_ ENAMEL Siete Stecin/ 





equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware,etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 


Asrinat.’s Enatisi Enamer. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & C0, 


2 PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatixe and Instruction for 4 stamps. 

[ eaeatinedieaneanial 


E.K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 





RR ER. —A safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 
+ Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll, 


OR beautifying and decorating the home it has no | 





Grris: “ Why, Jack, what’s that?” 

Jack: “ This is my contribution to the picnic. 
my folks went to the country and left me to keep house, 
I find that HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM is ‘a go’ | 


on everything.” 
Convenient, Economical, and Delicious. 


Since 


Write for circular, or send 25 cents to pay part of ex- 
press charges for free sample to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 
HIGHLAND, ILL, 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 

by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Bar Cushions. Whis 

pers heard. Successful when all reo FREE 
@all. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs: 


30 days on trial, Rood’s Magic Beale, t the 














popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LIL. 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 














. | CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 


Oi! by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 

| butely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the “oilet and Bath, 
and superior to al] other soaps tor tie Teeth and Hair. 
It is the only perfectly safe soup for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer does not keep 

| it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. 


I HARTSHORN'S suave ROLLERS) 
Boware of Imitations, 


EN 


af) 


~~ 








You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ty outfit tues. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 











SEPTEMBER 12, 1891. 
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I UMORS OF TIE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, cr usted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, a economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curioura Remepies, consisting of Curi- 
ouna, the great Skin Cure, Curioura Soap, an ex- 
quisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Curiouna 
Kesoivent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Curioura Remenixs 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drove 
anv Cuemioar Corroration, Boston, Mass, 

Send for “ How to Cc Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


ta rae blackheads, chapped and oily -@e 
az in prevented by Curiouna Soar. “ee 


—_ “Backache, kidney pains, “weakness, and rheu- 


| matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curtiovga Anti-Pain Paster. 25. 


The 





Daylight 

A pine knot served the 
purpose once, but not after 
there was something better. 


Other 


enough 


were 
the 
Daylight came ; it’s 


lamps 


good 


until 


only folks that don’t 
know about it who 
haven’t it now. 


Send for our AB C book on 
Lamps 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St., N.Y 


ORCHID FLOWER 
PERFUMES. 


(Registered.) 








Woe LD you fully mete 
uirements of a 


Irchid Flowers they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these artstocrat- 
tc flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 
Anguloa, Calanthe. 


1-ounce Bottles, 60. 75) See 
2 50 j Cut 


If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we willsend by mail 
rey) posseare.en receipt of price. 
nua old also by the pound to 
the drug trade. 


Seely Mfg. Co,, Srenia Perfumes. Detrolt, Miche 





The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “ Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is uns \pproachable for —T flavor, 
and beneficia: effects. As Berr Tra, de- 
licious and refreshing. Indispensable in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Genuine of 
e 
with * Justus 
signature 










Mme. Celia Conklin’s 
Curling Cream. 


The best tion on the market for 

holding the Hair in Curl, Bangs and 

Frizzes; absolutely harmless. It is an ex- 

cellent tonic for the hair. Once tried al- 
ways used. PRICE 50c. Use 


’s Fragrant C 
Spey s Fragrant Uream 
for Mosquito Bites, Sunburn, holding face 
powder and any irritation of the skin. As 
3 a scientific food for the skin it is bestand 
most reliable. For sale by 30,000 druggists 


FOR AN INSECT THAT 


thee MAGIC MOSQUITO 


$100 BITE CURE and INSECT 


EXTERMINATOR will not kill. Try it for 
SOFA BEDS, Roaches, etc., and for driving 
away moxquitoes. Non-poisonous. Sold everywhere 


SALLADE & CO., 63 West 24th St., New York, Mfrs. 





von Liebig | 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 
What it ts not. a 


IVAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


; “Best & Goes Farthest.” 


2 ** Cap’en Cuttle 

( Knows a good thing, 

$ Ltell ye; and when 

‘He hails a better 

(Drink than Van 
$ Zfouten’s Cocoa 

He li make @ note 

; QOnit.” 





It is not the scent ; the scent is 
not soap. 

There was a time when people 
used perfume instead of soap, 
There are people still who pre- 
fer it. 

There never was and never will 
be, we think, a soap of high and 
fine perfume in which the soap 
is not sacrificed. Soap and per- 
fume do not like one another. 

Our Otto of Rose is a costly 
and perfect soap; but the scent 
is unsatisfactory, fine but not | 
high. - 

France is full of odor; but > 
never a soap. It has been wit- 
tily said that no one really cares 









ouras OUTTLE. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 








@ increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of tlie 
for soap but those who speak |  @ fesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
English. @ bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- $ 

. . _ P ‘ 
PEARS’ SOAP. is the purest  $insapestummleting drink real sximiated & 
: . ai a sk your grocer for VAN HovTEN’s and take ¢ 
soap in the world. , no substitute. If not obtainable motes 
2ects. to either VAN HovurEn & Zoo 106 $ 
Reade Street, New York, or45 Wobesh g Pon, > 
A & F PEARS > Chicago, and a can, containing enough for 35 @ 
>: . ’ et wili be mail his 


iin. wis Prepared only by tho inventors 
Vax Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holiand. 


$The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


ee 23.9 


London, New York, and Everywhere. 


Rae Insist upon having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are 
sometimes recommended by druggists for the sole 
a of making more e profit out oS. ‘you, 
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The NEW Photographic WONDER. 


Nearly ONE THIRD SMALLER than any other Camera of equal capacity. $ AO. 

100 4x5 Pictures without reloading. Size 5¥x6¥x8* inches. Price 

WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. HAWK-EVE 

THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also Makers of the ceed wd 

and other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St.,Chicago. 918 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
-T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 


Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods, Send for Kamaret Booklet. 





Worthington, Smith & Co,, 


importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


54 Rue d’Hauteville, PARIS. Union Square, NEW YORK. 











ak THE “LORIMER” 
— Combined Bracelet and Glove Buttoner. 


A most unique and useful invention; a glove 
buttoner always convenient for immediate 
use, and yet so combined with the 
bracelet as to add to its artistic effect. 
A lady having one of these bracelets 
could not be induced to part-with it. 


Made in solid 14-karat gold, price $8.00; 


Sterling 
1 
silver, $1.50; 


Fine rolled gold plate, warranted to wear 
for five years, $1.50; Fine rolled silver plate, war- 
ranted to wear for five years, $1.00. 

Our guarantee goes with every Bracelet. Address 


C. D. LYONS & CO., Sole Mfrs., 


Closed. Ee Mansfield, Mass. 








3 “THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 
} 9 FINEST i 
RAE’S «::: LUCCA OIL 
The very best quality, ef uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 

a 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





LECHORN, TUSCANY, ITALY. 
Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston: SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 














ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


LO7ANPVadaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or —_ 
by mail. Address, ’E. ‘ke HAZELTINE, arren, 















PRIESTLEY’S SILK - WARP HENRIETTAS | 


are manufactured expressly to match 








CoOoOURTAUIND’S CRAPYPES. 
THEY NEVER FRAY, SLIP, CRUSH, CROCK, NOR FADE. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throug we the United States, and in New York City by 
Jas. MoCrerry & Co... Lorn & Taytor, B. Arman & Co., E. A. Moneison & Son, Srreen Bros., and others. 


KAMAREL 
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TO THE LADIES. 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK. 
FREE DELIVERY. 


WM. JACKSON’S, 


—Kstablished 50 years— 


Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 
BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODs, 
WASH GOODS, LACES, UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY, 
TRIMMINGS, SUITS, JACKETS, BON- 
NETS, Etc., Etc. 

Money refunded where goods are not 
found satisfactory. 

Ladies will find it profitable to purchase now, as tlic 
values offered will not be duplicated. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
48-inch Lupin’s Camel’s- Hair 
Nun’s-Veiling, 
42-inch Side-Band Bengaline, 
#0 “ Sea-side Bunting, 
42 “ Mohair Brilliantine, 


were $1.25, now 5% 





40 “ Wool Henrietta, . * 6% 
an * “silk finish, * 98 
40 “ Bedford Cord, so ‘ 79c. 
40 * Silk-and-Wool Henrietia, “ $1.29 
4 * a _ = sey 1.49 
SILES. 
21- inch Black Indi: i Silk, were T5c., now 39c, 
24 ** Double-Warp Surah, $1.00, HOC 
so « “* <Armure, fancy weaves, “ 1.29, “* 89ec, 
6 * “ Faille, round cord, “ 1.95, “ SOc. 
3. “ India Pongee, * 110, ** Swe. 
21 “ Black-&-White Striped Armure,“ 1.35, “ Sc, 


GRAY AND CREAM DRESS GOODS. 


88-inch Gray Bedford Cord, were we , how 29c. 

38 “* Cream Buuting, cS, * Me 

42 “ ** Side-Band Bengaline, ‘* $1.2 * 59c. 

45 “ Gray Striped Mohair, ace v0, “ 8c 
WASH DRESS GOODS. 


Less than 3¢ former prices, 


LACES. 


45-inch Silk Drapery Nets, Reduced from $1.00 to 98e, 








Silk 12-inch Demi-Flouncing, value 45c.; reduced * 25. 
Silk13 “ Demi-Flouncing, “ T5e.; “ 
| Silkk14 “* Demi-Flouncing, “ 35¢c.; “ 
BLACK HOSIERY. 
Fast Colors Warranted, or money refunded 


Ladies’ full finish, High Spliced leel, reduced to 25e. 
Lisle-Thread Hose, High Spliced Heel, - “* 9c. 
Ladies’ Richelieu Ribbed Huse, High 

Spliced Heel, 3% 


New York prices are from 25 to 40 per cent. lower 
than any other city in the United States. Styles the 
latest. Assortments the largest. 

Read this unprecedented offer. Purchases sent free 
ofall Mail or Express Charges within 100 
miles of New York. » the amount of 
$5 (Five), or over, sent free ofall ail or Kxpress 
charges to any part of the United States. 

Thisis an extraordinary inducement,and ladies should 
not fail to avail themselves of these advantages. 

Send for samples and information, and compare 
prices with those of other houses. Be explicit as 
to price, color, and kind of material wanted. Persons 
wishing our new catalogue, which will be issued about 
Sept. 15th, should send their mame and address now. 








MOQUETTE 
CARPETS 


For durability, novelty of 
design, and richness of col- 
oring, these moderate-price 
goods are unrivalled. 
Mail Orders have 
prompt attention. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 1 eo New York. 


our 





1784 1891. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—In— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins ov Balls, 








THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
t. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


ae ir} 
| es Hygienic 


a 


4 pe ari 
ORE aewe Clothing, 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 
Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities, 
catalogue mailed free on application to . 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Magazine. 





Lilustrated 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B8.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 
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From the Dai 


s ly Press :—“ Lenox, Mass.—The Lenox gay-} REALITY —(Froma sketch by one who has been there). 
~ Yeties have beg 


nn, and the briliiant season is in full swing.” f 





ROMANCE. 
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NOTES FROM THE COAST. A PARTY or MERPEOPLE, ENJOYING THE BEACH AT 
A STRANGE TWO-LEGGED MONSTER IS SEEN ONE NIGHT NIGHT, ARE PUT TO FLIGHT BY THE SUDDEN APPEARANCE 
THIS GENTLEMAN HAVING SAT ON THE ROPE FOR AN STANDING IN TOWARD THE SHORE BUT LATER 1S DISCOV- OF A LAND MONSTER HAD THEY KNOWN THAT IT WAS 
HOUR, IT IS TO BE PRESUMED THAT HE IS WAITING FOR ERED TO HAVE BEEN NOTHING BUT THE MOON IN CON- THE EXCELLENT MRS. PORTLEY, COMING DOWN TO TAKE 
THE TIDE TO COME IN JUNCTION WITH A SCHOONER AN EARLY MORNING BATH, THEY NEED NOT HAVE BEEN 8O 
ALARMED 
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‘ A Up 
ese bY ap 
TESTE ot Snes Pa | Vy 
. “ : ‘*BEG PARDON, MR. JENNIE, BUT I DON’T SEE HOW You 
NN MERMAID HAVING OUND NU i = ’ ’ 
one ~#, ane Panpeal’ tinat auesens CHAWLEY MERMAN, HAVING RASHLY VENTURED TOO CAN GET OUT OF THAT COAT.” 
VERY ATTENTIVE. : st. te ae: FAR OUT ON THE SHORE, IS LOST, “Wry? How so?” 


“THE BARS ARE SO CLOSE TOGETHER.” 











